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Tomorrow's paper takes to water! 


Spectacular indeed are the great log drives that bring pulp wood to the paper 
mills of America. But equally spectacular, and of more practical significance to 
users of paper, are the new and interesting qualities the paper industry is 


g 
giving to its products. 

One of the most remarkable of these qualities is wet strength—the ability of 
paper to remain strong even when completely water-soaked. Paper 
manufacturers impart this quality through the use of American Cyanamid 
Company's MELOSTRENGTH® Resin—and you reap the benefits in stronger 
paper towels, wiping tissues, bags, laundry tags, meat wrappers, food 
containers, maps, blueprints and many other paper products. 

Here is an example of how the paper industry, working closely with the 
chemical industry, is giving you constantly increasing value in the products 


it makes for you. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. 


*Trade-me! 


Materials for the Paper Industry—One of the Many Industries Served by Cyanamid 














EThe entertainment is there, but he refuses to 
Paccept and enjoy it. 






Crazy? No more so than the workman who 
" won’t use his new machine to its full production. 
'He claims he’d “just put more profit into the 
/pockets of the owners.” 






_ He’s got the pockets mixed; actually he’d put 
' more into his own. 






' All history proves that no one can be paid for 
» long except out of what he produces—what he 
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7 Like the stubborn man who goes to the movies 


but takes off his glasses 


Gradall backfilling over drain tile, 


adds to the world’s goods. The more he produces, 
the more he can and will be paid. (There are 
short-lived upsets to this age-old rule, but they 
never last long.) 


And the more a man produces, the lower its 
cost. That means more people will buy it, and 
so the worker’s job will be safer as well as 
higher paid. 

Stubbornness may give some people a strange 
sort of twisted satisfaction, but it can deprive 
them of a great deal, too—including wages. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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HERE was a time when pilots judged their 

landing speed by the sound of the wind 
in the wires that laced their wings together. 
Today, the “chicken wire” is gone. 


In its place have come sleek jets with swept- 
back wings, flush-riveted ships built of 
alloys and laminates to close-tolerance 
design — controlled by electronics and the 
“bleep-blip” of safety signals—all integrated 
into the highly complicated flying machine 
of today. 


With this has come an army of skilled men 
and specialists — their job to fashion the 
wings in whose shelter we stand. 


An imaginative and expert group of these 
people—over 12,000 in number—have made 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation the most 
versatile in aviation today. 


Such versatility is a “must” in these critical 
times—for America’s wings have taken many 
shapes, and our only safety is in a sky bul- 
warked by air power. 


: m of the Chicken Wire 


You can't ‘play by ear’ any more 


The men of Goodyear Aircraft have met this 
challenge squarely. 


They have built a flexible, production- 
minded organization which can produce any 
type of complete aircraft—a balanced organi- 
zation which designs and delivers hundreds 
of vital components; teamwork that serves 
fellow-manufacturers. 


This versatility of Goodyear in the field of 
aeronautics has been effectively demon- 
strated throughout two wars, has contributed 
much to the advancement of aviation in the 
bountiful years of peace as well. 


Here indeed is “air support’ of the finest 
kind—offering much to the cause of keeping 
America safe and ready. 


° 


Here is “Ready Room” aplenty: Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio—part 
of a balanced flexible manufacturing force 
which has been pioneering aviation progress 
since 1909. 
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GOODZYEAR 


AIRCRAFT 





* PROUD OF ITS PART IN AVIATION’S 50 YEARS OF PROGRESS * 


For 42 years Goodyear has been America’s most versatile aircraft manufacturer. Builder of nonrigid 
airships (blimps), dirigibles; complete airplanes, aircraft components, Cross-Wind Landing Wheels; 
wheels and brakes; bullet-sealing fuel tanks, plastic canopies, electromagnetically transparent lami- 
nates, radar and many other types of aviation equipment used on military and commercial aircraft. 


Illustrated is the Navy's McDonnell F2H-2 Banshee: Since McDonnell 
Aircraft was founded in 1939, McDonnell airplanes have been 
equipped almost exclusively with Goodyear tires, brakes and wheels. 





The March of the News 


Come in. Harried officials in Washing- 
ton were more than convinced by last 
week that getting into a war is a cinch 

. compared with getting out of one. 

U.S. forces were on their way to Ko- 
rea 48 hours after the Communists first 
attacked in June, 1950 Chinese 
troops were on the offensive within three 
days of the time their “volunteers” first 
crossed the Yalu . . . Within a matter of 
weeks, Korea grew from a so-called po- 
lice action into a major war. 


Stay a while. That is one thing 

Ending the war is something entirely dif- 
ferent ... By last week—after month upon 
month of talk, negotiation and frustra- 
tion—peace in Korea had become the 
most bewildering topic in Washington. 

There were hurried meetings at the 
White House and Pentagon on what to 
do about a cease-fire . The President 
cut short a midweek golf game to study a 
new. Communist proposal for armistice 
talks . . . Communications sped back 
and forth between Washington and Gen. 
Mark Clark’s headquarters in Tokyo. 

But lasting peace—a solution satisfac- 
tory to all sides—was as far away by the 
end of the week as it was two years ago 
when the first faint hints of a truce came 
out of North Korea. 


Reminder. In all the furor over how to 
stop the war, there was a tendency to 
forget the grimmer aspects of what had 
gone before Last week a reminder 
that Korea was more than a talkfest came 
out of the Pentagon. 

It was the latest casualty report from 
the war zone . It showed that, on the 
third anniversary of Korea, U.S. losses 
stood at this point: 

24,685 killed 
100,328 wounded 
8,472 missing 

2,903 captured 

That made a total of 136,388 American 

war victims—plus another 1,526 GI’s who 





have returned after having been once 
captured or missing in action. 


Blow up. For Senator Joseph McCarthy 
it was quite a week . . . He won com- 
plete control of an investigations com- 
mittee composed of four Republicans 
and three Democrats—only to find the 
Democrats gone. 

The affair started with an assertion by 
the McCarthy committee staff director 
—J. B. Matthews—that “the largest 
single group supporting the Communist 
apparatus in the United States today is 
composed of Protestant clergymen.” 

The statement caused an uproar . 
Sub-committee members tried to fire 
Matthews—but without success . . . He 
finally resigned . . . In the process, the 
committee voted McCarthy power he’d 
never held before—authority to hire and 
fire staff members from now on . . . No 
sooner had that happened than the three 
Democratic members resigned in protest. 


Secrets. Mr. Eisenhower—in response 
to a question—said the time has come 
when the public should have more in- 
formation about atomic weapons . . . The 
original Atomic Energy law is partially 
out-moded, he thinks, because it was 
written to keep a secret—and the secret 
is no more. 

Congressmen quickly pointed out that 
the law itself doesn’t prevent the Presi- 
dent from releasing atomic information 
. . . But they urged caution . . . As for 
changing the law, they made it clear 
that isn’t going to be done soon, no mat- 
ter what Mr. Eisenhower thinks. 


Long and short. Atom talk was an ex- 
ample of a long answer But Mr. 


Eisenhower can be short—particularly if 
he thinks he is being needled . . . For 
example, a reporter asked if he had read 
a Democratic Party magazine that lam- 
poons his whole Administration. 

The reply: No! 
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“It’s Uncle Bill, Mommy, an 
he’s singing ‘Happy Birthday’.” 


You save time and speed your 
Long Distance calls when you 
give the operator the number 


of the telephone you’re calling. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 





“You've got a new grandson, Dad, “Yow’re so nice to invite us. 
and Mary’s just fine!” We'll be there on the 8:15.” 





— 


Hhese’s a telephone suggestion you'll find helpful. Write down 
the out-of-town numbers you already know. If there’s a new 
number you don’t have—or an old one you’ve forgotten—be 
sure to add it to the list when the operator gives it to you. 
There’s an attractive booklet for your telephone numbers wait- 


ing for you at your local Bell Telephone office. 











Coal | 


... FROM A HOUSE THAT WalkS: 














Earth mover! Alternately lifting and lowering its great 
“feet,” this huge walking dragline lumbers into position. 
Out swings the boom and bucket—up come tons of earth 
and rock! And the bituminous coal seam is laid bare 


for surface mining! 


Think of the millions of dollars, the years of research it’s 
taken to put such marvelous machines to work. No 
wonder this country’s bituminous coal industry leads 
the world in mechanized mining! In fact, in recent years, 
amazing machines of all types have enabled the coal 
industry to outdistance most other American industries 
in efficiency gains—evidence indeed that America’s coal 
production is guided by capable hands. 


But great as are America’s needs for bituminous coal to- 
day—the nation’s expanding economy will require even 
greater tonnages tomorrow—more coal for steel—more 
coal for electric power—more coal for chemicals and 
to power the making of thousands of useful products! 





America can count on coal! Coal reserves are virtually 
inexhaustible. And, the privately managed bituminous 
coal companies, while meeting all of today’s needs, are 
making ready in every way to supply the even greater 
tonnages the future will surely require. 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* A blanket of coal—so tremendous is America’s output of coal, 
that last year’s production alone would be more than enough 
to cover all the land in the state of Rhode Island with a 
blanket 8 inches thick! 


* Today, industry is looking more and more to coal*—modem 
equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts han- 
dling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings along 
with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, safe 
storage, and dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. ¢. 


lig) RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Key to the future lies in Russia, in a growing power struggle there. 

Malenkov, Stalin's man, party leader--temporarily--is back on top. He's 
the tough-line advocate, expansionist, believer in Communist destiny. 

Beria, secret police, Malenkov's rival, is liquidated. 

The Army, on the side lines, can hold the answer to what comes next. 

Odds are strong that the Army is siding with Malenkov right now, that there 
is deep concern over evidence that, given more head, the whole rickety empire 
of Communism might blow up. East German revolts showed that. 


Here's the story, in a nutshell, of what seems to have happened: 

Malenkov, March 6, took over. He started tough, shot down U.S., British planes. 
Fear of consequences caused a quick pull-back. Beria, after that, got the play. 
He began to liquidate Malenkov men. A "soft" line was tried out. Revolt 
followed quickly in East Europe, showing Communist weakness. 

Fear once again took over. Softness, apparently, meant disaster. 

Malenkov, the tough guy, suddenly looked good again. Beria looked bad. The 
Communist Party, with its ideas of world revolution, won out over the secret 
police, more engrossed with the problems of running a police state. 


What you can expect, as a result, is this: 

Danger of trouble will grow again. It had been fading fast. 

Big 4 agreement, talked about, is more remote. 

War, still highly improbable, cannot be forgotten as a threat. 

Truce in Korea, when arranged, will seem unstable. Indochina war will be 
less easy to end. Malenkov is a world-Communism man, a troublemaker. 

Disarmament, for U.S., will involve more chance-taking. 

That's the prospect now. Russia's rulers tried soft talk, briefly. It 
revealed immense pressure for revolt. Diversions abroad are the stock means of 
covering troubles at home, while purges of dissidents are carried out. 

















Purge, coming up in Russia, is likely to be broad, bloody. 

Purge job will be to clean out secret police, security forces. Beria, after 
15 years in power, had built a huge machine--2 million armed men. 

Beria's men’ infiltrated the party, the Army, all of industry. Beria 
commanded slave-labor forces, numbered in millions, providing labor for many of 
Russia's basic industries. Beria was in charge of atomic-energy programs. 

Purge, to be effective, will need to remove Beria agents. 

It looks as if bloody days lie ahead in Russia. Big question: Will Malenkov, 
in a purge, be able to establish undisputed authority? Or: Will the Army, once 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


set to challenge Stalin, get the best of Malenkov in the end? 
Nobody, as yet, knows the answers. Only time can tell. 


We can tell you this on highly competent authority: 

Russia does have atomic bombs in some quantity. Stockpile of Russia's bombs 
today is big enough to cause real concern in this Government. 

Toughness on Russia's part, if again stressed, probably will reflect a growing 
confidence in an ability to deliver the bomb in case of trouble. 

Arms race, running strongly, is not won by either side. 


U.S., caught off guard by world events, will move with caution. 

Liberation idea, talked about for East Europe, was forgotten when revolt 
opened the way to some gesture. Officials froze into silence, inaction. 

Clash in the Kremlin, predicted, dazed officials when it came. 

Truce troubles in Korea, warned about in advance, amazed the planners when 
they actually came. Idea had been to ignore Korea's Syngman Rhee. 

The trouble: U.S. still hasn't learned how to take the offensive in the world, 
Still waits for the other side--weak or strong--to make the moves. American 
planners always try to figure out what to do after the event, never give much 
thought to the initiative for themselves. They're always surprised. 











After six months on the job, among Eisenhower's top aides: 

Dulles, State Secretary, is none too secure. Ike is very cautious. Dulles 
inclines to amore active U.S. foreign policy. There are strains. 

"Beedle" Smith has Eisenhower confidence on foreign policy, military policy. 
He's Dulles's top aide; Ike's wartime staff chief in Europe. Smith is the man 
who's beginning to call the turn in many policy matters. 

Benson, Farm Secretary, is under heavy fire, in real trouble. 

Humphrey, Treasury Secretary, is the man who's forcing through excess-profits 
tax extension. He's high in favor now, but not immune from trouble.. If business 





goes bad, deflation shows up, Humphrey is in the middle. 

Wilson, Defense Secretary, is doing all right. 

McKay plays it carefully as Interior Secretary. Brownell is out of the line 
of fire as Attorney General. Summerfield won't get his postal increases to ease 
the Post Office deficit, but he's having no special troubles. 

Weeks has had his troubles as Commerce Secretary. He's cautiousnow. Durkin, 
as Labor Secretary, serves aS a Symbol, not a power wielder. 

Eisenhower himself still depends heavily upon staff operation. He's not 








going in for strong personal leadership, for promoting pet plans or pet theories. 
The ob:octive: End the war; get back toward "normal." 


“oom in business, probably, is passing its peak. 

Houses, definitely, are selling more slowly. Cars are, too. Used cars, 
_t.rned in, bring less. New cars, in effect, then cost more. 

Credit terms for houses, cars, appliances are tighter. 

The trend is toward a limit to consumer demand. The trend, also, is toward 











definite cuts in buying by Government. Production of industry, as a result, may 
soon have to be cut a bit to avoid more inventory building. 

Jobs are affected if production falls. Odds are beginning to be on the side 
of some business Slowing, Some cut in jobs late this year and in 1954. 
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Seven Caesars- 
One Secretar 





Julius Caesar... Dictator... needed 7 
secretaries, they say, to keep up with 
his dictation. 


Today, ome secretary can handle the 
work of seven dictators, using the Gray 
PhonAudograph. 


And today’s Caesars get more done — 
they don’t make a production out of it 
every time they dictate a letter! 


With PhonAudograph, each central 
recording unit serves many dictators, 


ay 
UDOGRAPH 


WITH FULL CONTROL 


PHON 


af 
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ed 


through phone handsets on their desks. 


The operator attends to the central 
recorder; a buzzer tells her when to 
change discs. Using an Audograph 
transcriber, she gives you fast signature 
service (on long memos, she is typing 
your first disc while you’re on your 
second!) 

But most important, PhonAudograph 
— the outstanding achievement in 
phone dictation — provides these ex- 


WO 





The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 






clusive advantages: unlimited listen- 
back; no interference from other sta- 
tions; built-in communication with 
the operator; push-button simplicity. 
Nothing less will do the job... 
because today’s Caesars are impatient 
men! 


Get the whole story today! Learn about 
the benefits and economies of phone 
dictation ... and see how PhonAudo- 
graph provides them — 

all of them! 





Please send me your Booklet A-7 on 
PhonAudograph full control phone dictation. 








NAME 
PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) sales and 
service in 200 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘*Dictating 
Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western FIRM 
Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
established 1891—originaturs of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK *‘AUDOGRAPH"' REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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(Advertisement) 





PUSHBUTTON HOUSE 


Imagine the ease of windows or doors 
that work at the flick of a switch, or 
two-way radio from car to home! 
Imagine the convenience of closed- 
circuit television—by glancing at a 
TV screen in the kitchen you can 
keep tabs on the baby asleep in the 
nursery or the older children wher- 
ever they may be in your home! Then 
think of the extra copper for wiring 
that such a home will demand. Think 
of the added hundreds of thousands 
of tons of metals of all kinds that we 
must have for the mass production of 
products like these! 

To insure that there are metals aplenty 


for the new products you look forward to, 


the metals industry has been expanding— 
and doing so at a record clip. 

Anaconda is now on the verge of 
completing its expansion program— 
in Butte, still the “richest hill on 
earth’’; in Chuquicamata, Chile, 
where lies one of the world’s greatest 
copper ore bodies; and at Yerington, 
Nevada, where a new open pit copper 
mine is being developed. 

In the 1o plants of The American 
Brass Company, Anaconda’s great 
manufacturing subsidiary, a broad 
re-equipment program will mean 
more useful forms of copper and 
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It will bring new leisure and new fun; but it will al 
bring a big new demand for metals. Here’s wh 


copper alloys. And the AnacondaWi 
and Cable Company, with 7 plant 
across the country, is building no 
to provide the copper wiring, cablq 
and accessories that must be availabl 
in greater abundance for tomorrow 
electric living. 

The details of Anaconda’s activiti¢f 
would be of interest primarily to bi 
users of metals. But the fact of th 
program is of importance to everyone 
Sor by such forward-looking moves as thes 
Anaconda and all metal producers are ™ 
suring that there will be metals aplenty jo 
the new products that tomorrow's lw 
promises. = 





CENTRAL CONTROL PANEL lets you open windows, close 
drapes—even sprinkle lawn and garden—all with the flick 
of a finger! Anaconda Wire and Cable Company is pre- 
paring now to supply the great new quantities of electrical 
conductors that tomorrow’s living will demand. 


YEAR "ROUND AIR CONDITIONING may soon be as common 
as central heating. In order to provide the vast amounts of 
copper and copper alloys that new products like this will 
require, Anaconda’s subsidiary, The American Brass Com- 
pany, has been re-equipping all of its mills. 
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ANACONDA 


is building 
to provide metals for tomorrow 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, 


platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese 











ore, ferromanganese’ and superphosphate. 
1. Electric mixer folds out of sight when not in use. 2. Dishwasher and 
garbage disposal unit. 3. Garage doors are operated automatically from car 
o house. 4. Drapes open and shut at touch of button. 5. Closed-circuit 


television connects nursery and other rooms of house with both sight and 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, 
copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such 
forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, 
stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


sound. 6, Automatic spit. 7. Eye-level electric oven. 8. Freezer-refrigerator 3 i 
v3 7 ANACONDA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


combination with insulated glass front. 9. Control panel. 10. Recessed 
automatic ironer. 11. Glass door opens and shuts electrically. 














Washington Whisper sess: 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Churchill to Retire Soon? . 
For Cabinet Post. . 


“Beedle” Smith, wartime staff chief 
for Eisenhower, now Under Secretary 
of State, is becoming the real strong 
man of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. General Smith does Eisenhow- 
er’s evaluating on basic policy in the 
foreign field, in defense, in other fields. 


x kk 


It is Under Secretary Smith who re- 
minds some top officials that Eisen- 
hower, too, is a holdover from the 
Truman Administration. This comes 
up in dealing with those who want to 
reverse policies just because Truman 
and Acheson set them. General Smith 
served Mr. Truman as head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and as 
Ambassador to Moscow. 


x & & 


Thomas Dewey’s name keeps bobbing 
up when talk turns to possible later 
replacements for the Eisenhower Cab- 
inet. Governor Dewey’s term as Gov- 
ernor of New York expires on Dec. 31, 
1954, and he’ll need to keep his name 
before the public if there is to be a 
Dewey band wagon in 1956. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, finds it is extremely difficult to 
get a firm control on the Department 
he heads. Inside fighting over person- 
alities and policy shows no sign of 
abating. 


x * * 


Senators are being told that patronage 
troubles largely trace to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, in the 
Justice Department; Arthur Summer- 
field, in the Post Office Department, 
and George Humphrey, in the Treas- 
ury, and not to the White House staff 
itself, which never has handled run- 
of-the-mill job appointments. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower continues to express 
some amazement at the ways of poli- 
tics and to seek advice from politi- 
cians on political moves that some- 


times gets him in trouble. The Presi- 
dent is being told to play his own 
hunches more and more. 


x * * 


Eugene Millikin, Senator from Colo- 
rado, is at the top of the list of those 
who may be named as Senate Leader 
if Robert Taft is unable later to take 
up his duties. 


x * * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is not being brought in on all 
White House conferences concerned 
with future farm policy. Mr. Benson’s 
ideas on farm aids are more conserv- 
ative than those of many Republi- 
cans who must face the voters in 1954. 


x «x «* 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, lost his power of 
speech for 24 hours late in June, jolt- 
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Dewey Still in Running 


A Top Role for ‘Beedle’ Smith 


ing him into realization of his age— 
now 78. It wasn’t a stroke in the com- 
mon sense, but Sir Winston now is 
considering retirement before his 79th 
birthday. 


xk *& 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, still aspires to the job of Prime 
Minister when Churchill retires. He 
is confident of restored health. Eden 
is more willing than Churchill to fol- 
low a U.S. lead. 


x & & 


Some complaint is heard in Congress 
that the White House is pressing hard 
for billions of dollars in gifts to for- 
eign countries while offering a limit- 
ed number of millions of dollars on 
loans to Americans who run into 
drought or other disasters. 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, Director of Mutual 
Security, is a bit startled at the speed 
with which members of Congress are 
concluding that the time is near when 
foreign aid will have to end. Republi- 
cans and Democrats both are decid- 
ing that they do not want to go to the 
country with foreign aid as an issue 
in 1954. 


x *& «* 


President Eisenhower was somewhat 
miffed when the National Security 
Council—supposed to make top stra- 
tegic plans for this country—lacked 
any real idea of what to do when 
revolt flared in East Germany. Some 
officials who had spent years con- 
sidering what to do to get Russia 
out of East Europe were caught flat- 
footed. 


* *& * 


The White House has told some key 
Senators that Gen. Mark Clark, Su- 
preme Commander in the Far East, 
went beyond his instructions when he 
threatened to use armed force against 
South Koreans if they balked at a 
truce deal with the Communists. 


er en oe en ee] 
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DISCIPLINE ecoolxx) o Lets You Kelar! 


' OLD GRAND-DAD 
‘OLD TAYLOR 

OLD CROW 

PM 

OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY'S GIN 

HILL and HILL 

4 BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
BOURBON DELUXE 
BOND & LILLARD 
OLD HERMITAGE 


Sit back, relax, and enjoy your treat. When you choose a 
National Distillers’ brand—bourbon or rye, bonded or blend, 
scotch or gin—you can rest absolutely sure that each bottle 
you buy and each drink you enjoy meets the most exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity. 


Skill born of long experience, controlled by the rigid discipline 
of scientific research, keeps quality constant. This is the busi- 
ness of National Distillers’ main research division at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where science proves, again and again, the supe- 
riority of our traditional formulas. 


From selecting the choice grains and growing our own yeast, 
to scientific guards for the distilling process—from storing and 
aging, to taste-testing and improved bottling—actually thou- 
sands of controls guide every step in achieving the finest, most 
consistent spirits that can be produced. 


Neither inquiry nor work nor expense is spared to insure you 
complete satisfaction. The famous favorites listed, herewith, 
as well as our many other products, are evidence of this high 


quality standard. 


In addition to our long established business as one of the 
nation’s leading distillers of alcoholic beverages, other opera- 
tions of the company include the production of petro-chemi- 
cals, solvents, intermediate and finished chemicals, and a vast 
timberland conservation program. Our policy of diversifica- 
tion and research is aimed at providing even greater oppor- 
tunity to serve the consumer and industry. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 65% 
GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY 
GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF 
OLD SUNNY BROOK, HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD 
OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 














Said Jumping Horse, the Indian Chief, “I leave-um res- 
e ervation, to come to town and see-um sights and have 
heap big vacation. I go to Hotel Statler—every man 
say that’s the best; you get-um more for wampum, 
and you really be-um guest.” 


2. Chief Jumping Horse was quite impressed—he told 


His Statler room was spotless clean from radio to rug, 


the bellman, “Ugh! This wigwam plenty good! I stay 
—I like-um big soft bed. It suitable for Chief like me 
to lay his noble head.” 




















3 “How! How!” cried Jumping Horse when he was in 

e the Statler tub—‘“‘How come this water good and hot? 
Is perfect for a scrub! How come is so much soap? 
How come these towels all so white? How come I 
never come before to Statler for-um night?” 























When later in the dining room he saw his order come, 

4. he dove right in and ate it, and exchanged his “Ugh!” 
for “Umm!” He told the waiter, “Tell-um chef I say 
him write a book, so Jumping Horse can give to squaw 
to teach her how to cook.” 
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5. Next day, the big Chief Jumping Horse was seen up 

e on the roof engaged in sending signals, which, trans- 
lated poof by poof, read, “Indian braves, stay Statler 
when you travel anywhere—take trail to heart of town 
—you sure to find-um Statler there!” 





amas 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


ee ae 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + Sk LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 























* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 
Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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THE FIGHT 


INSIDE RUSSIA 


Fear in Kremlin—More Purges Ahead—A Party-Army Deal? 





me 


is going on inside Russia. 





One of the great political wars of all time 


It's a fight to succeed Stalin, among calcu- 
lating, ruthless men. Preliminaries are over. 
Suddenly events turn violent and deadly. 

Behind the fall of Lavrenti Beria— 

Malenkov: Stalin’s heir apparent made a 


quick grab for power, then faltered. Then he 
regained the upper hand—for the moment. 
Beria: Purging him doesn’t end the fight. 
The Army: This is the thing *o watch. The 
generals may come out on top. 
The Soviet empire, leaderless, is weakened 
and shaken by the struggle for control. 








A bitter and growing personal fight 
for power is under way in Russia. At 
stake is dictatorship in the world’s big- 
gest empire. 

The struggle is between individuals, 
aspiring to the role that Stalin filled. Be- 
fore that struggle ends, with one indi- 
vidual victor, a good deal of blood may 
be spilled and much time may pass. 

Today’s rule of Russia, nomi- 
ally, is by committee. 

Already, within the committee, 
the fight has erupted. Lavrenti 
Beria, close to the top a week ago, 
went out. Georgi Malenkov cut him 
down and then faced the problem 
of purging Beria’s men. Top policy 
lecisions are hung up, while con- 
testants argue, maneuver for posi- 
tion. 

Who will come out on the top, 
at this point, remains anybody’s 
guess, 


Three rival groups are involved 
in the developing struggle that will 
determine the future of the Com- 
munist empire. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, 51, Pre- 
mier, an obese and ruthless Cos- 
sack, relies for his power on the 
Communist Party machine. The 
party fears the secret police and 
iS suspicious of the Army. Yet, 
within the party itself, rivalries are 
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deep. Signs are growing that Malenkov 
cannot count with confidence upon the 
loyalty of all in the present party leader- 
ship. 

Lavrenti P. Beria, 53, deposed Vice 
Premier, is thin-lipped, scholarly looking. 
Like Stalin, he was born in Soviet Geor- 
gia. On paper, he became No. 3 man 
after Stalin’s death. But, in fact, he rose 
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KREMLIN GUARD CHANGES 
Inside: a cold war 






-International 


quickly to be Malenkov’s No. 1 rival. 
Secret police and militia forces, probably 
exceeding 2 million men, were at his 
command. Yet, suddenly, on July 9, 
Beria was publicly eliminated, charged 
as a traitor. 

The Army of 175 divisions remained 
on the side lines in the hours of Beria’s 
downfall. Malenkov’s party agents were 
imbedded deep in the military ma- 
chine just as Beria’s police had 
been. Only as Malenkov sought to 
consolidate his power would it be 
clear where the Army stood. 

More than four months after 
Stalin’s death, Malenkov was ahead 
in the battle for power on the basis 
of points. The fight for power, 
however, has just begun. 


Millions died, 15 years passed, 
before Joseph Stalin, as successor 
to Nikolai Lenin, sealed his power 
in Russia. 

All signs now indicate that much 
blood will flow and many years 
will pass before a successor to 
Stalin is firmly entrenched in the 
Kremlin. In Soviet Russia, ac- 
cepted machinery for succession is 
lacking. Top job, by the precedent 
Stalin established, goes to the man 
who can beat his rivals. (See back- 
ground analysis on page 46.) 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CO 0 CO 0 


MARCH 5: Stalin died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. 


MARCH 6: Malenkov was named Premier, 


kept as Communist Party secretary. Beria, 
Molotov, Bulganin, Kaganovich were named 
Vice Premiers. Party, secret police, Army, 
thus, all had recognition. 


MARCH 7: People were warned that party 
and Government would prevent “any kind of 
disorder and panic.” 


MARCH 9: Malenkov, Beria, Molotov deliv- 
ered funeral orations in that order. 


MARCH 10: A U. S. jet was shot down over 
Germany by a Communist MIG. “Tough” 
policy was considered still on. A British 
bomber was shot down two days later. 


MARCH 14: Malenkov, new top man, was 
relieved “at his own request’ as party sec- 
retary. Khrushchev, another party man, was 
named in his place. 


MARCH 15: Propaganda build-up of Malen- 
kov ended abruptly in the Soviet press. 


MARCH 21: Cuts in party leadership were 
completed. Secretariat was down to 5 mem- 
bers from 10, Presidium down to 10 from 25. 
Struggle for power had narrowed. 





No individual was given credit for the 
change. 


APRIL 3: Beria’s ministry announced that 15 
doctors, arrested for murdering or plotting to 
murder leaders, had been ‘‘framed” by false 
evidence. Beria’s police had been blamed for 
failure to find that “plot.” 


APRIL 4: Marshals Zhukov and Vasilevsky 
held top jobs after a long period in disgrace. 
A play to the Army. 


APRIL 7: A Malenkov favorite, Ignatiev, was 
ousted from a top party post, blamed for doc- 
tors’ “‘frame-up.” Beria won this round. 


APRIL 14: Communist leaders in the Cauca- 
sus were purged because they had “falsely” 
purged. their predecessors. First purge had 
been Malenkov’s job. Beria, again, was 
showing his power. 


APRIL 16: Pravda announced that one-man 
rule was wrong, that “collective leadership” 
is the basis of the new policy. 


APRIL 18: Molotov, whom Lenin called ‘the 
best file clerk in all Russia,”” and Voroshilov, 
an old general, were being mentioned in the 
press more than Malenkov. Somebody was 
keeping Malenkov’s name out. 








APRIL 1: Cuts in food prices were ordered. | 





Stalin, to get to the top, isolated Leon 
Trotsky, his main rival. 

Great purges then eliminated, by use 
of terror, slave-labor camps and the firing 
squads, all party leaders who might chal- 
lenge Stalin. Then came the crushing of 
the whole peasant class. Finally, the 
great purges of the military hierarchy 
wiped out the last serious threat to 
Stalin’s rule. 

All through Russia, from top to bot- 
tom, violence and force liquidated all 
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who stood in the way of the man who 
finally attained absolute dictatorship. 


Once again the fight is on for the top 
job in the Communist world. 

Malenkov, the official heir, has ousted 
one rival, but his position is not secure. 
Blow-by-blow account of what has hap- 
pened in the Kremlin is given you in the 
chart on these pages. 

At the start, Malenkov stepped into 
Stalin’s shoes as the dictator’s death was 





reported on March 5. Here was to be 
the new Stalin. The vast apparatus of the 
Communist state, supposedly, was in his 
hands. Like Stalin before him, Malenkov 
was already a political boss, the party 
secretary, the dispenser of patronage 
who hired and fired. 

Abroad and at home Malenkov ap- 
peared to be a boss determined to follow 
the tough line of his dead predecesso. 
U.S. planes were attacked by Commv- 
nist jets over Germany and off Siberia. So 
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MAY 1: Malenkov was still alive. He ap- 
_ peared with all Presidium members at the 


May Day parade. 


_ JUNE 1: Malenkov’s name was still out of 
_ the press. Beria, too, was seldom being men- 
tioned. Idea created was of a Beria-vs.-Ma- 
lenkov fight—secret police vs. party—with the 
_ Army and others watching. 









JUNE 13: A leader in the Ukraine, a friend 
of Malenkov, was purged for failing to en- 
courage local leadership. Beria had stressed 
this line, Malenkov opposed. 












_ JUNE 17: Open revolt in East Germany, trou- 
ble in Czechoslovakia both caught Moscow 
off guard. It was a setback for Beria. His se- 
curity system in the satellites broke down. 







JUNE 18: Russian soldiers in East Germany 
refused to fire on German workers. Soviet 
Army, apparently, had balked at orders from 
non-Army leaders. 







JUNE 21: Pravda urged greater vigilance in 
dealing with “subversive activity’ within 
U.S.S.R.—a confession of unrest at the top. 






JUNE 28: Beria was missing when top lead- 
ers, including Malenkov and Molotov, ap- 
peared pyblicly at the Bolshoi Theater in Mos- 
cow. No explanation. 






viet newspapers and radio began the 


a 





Out of a No. 3 position came the chal- 






JUNE 29: A new top official was named for 
Byelorussia—a Beria man. 


JULY 1: Russian officials in East Germany 
and Soviet ambassadors to Western capitals 
were summoned to Moscow. 


JULY 6: Izvestia, party newspaper, report- 
ed that “‘a Soviet leader’ who did not pay 
attention to theory had his days numbered. 


JULY 9: The party's Central Committee an- 
nounced Beria had been dismissed as ‘an 
enemy of the Party and the Soviet People.’’ 


JULY 10: Beria’s secret-police job was taken 
by Kruglov; a Malenkov man. 


IN MID-JULY: Four months after Stalin's 
death, leadership in Russia still was obscure. 
Malenkov, after a period of eclipse, seemed 
to have eliminated Beria. It remained to be 
seen whether Malenkov could crush all of 
Beria‘s allies, consolidate his position. The 
Army, apparently uncommitted in the fight, 
still held the balance of power. 


Feeling grew that Malenkov, the politician, 
had more to beat than Beria, the policeman. 
In the struggle for power in the Kremlin, a 
soldier, or someone else who could command 
the Army's loyalty, not necessarily a real 
Communist, remained a dark horse. 
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Others followed swiftly. Malenkov 































build-up of Malenkov’s name, Stalin style. 

Suddenly it was announced that Ma- 
lenkov, “at his own request,” had quit as 
party secretary. His name vanished from 
the papers, A peace offensive supplanted 
the “tough” policy. All propaganda talk 
was of “collective leadership.” But 
straws, many of them, swirled over Mos- 
cow in a new wind. 

Malenkov, it became apparent, was 
hurt. Somebody else was rising. 


JULY 17, 1953 





lenger, good at infighting. 

Beria moved up cautiously, shrewd- 
ly. He and his police had been hurt, just 
before Stalin’s death, by their apparent 
failure to unearth a so-called “plot” by 
15 doctors to kill Soviet leaders. Now 
Beria’s police, not Malenkov, announced 
the plot was a fake. Top friends of Ma- 
lenkov were ousted for the supposed 
fake. That was Beria’s opening blow at 
Malenkov, a blow of power. 


with Stalin’s protection, had purged lead- 
ers in Soviet Georgia protected by Beria. 
Now Beria purged Malenkov’s men and 
put his followers in. He did the same in 
the Ukraine, in Latvia, in Lithuania. 

Beria’s weapons were the secret po- 
lice and the militia within the Army that 
he controlled as chief of Russia’s internal 
affairs. 

Beria’s weakness was that he under- 
estimated the extent to which Malen- 
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kov’s party machine had infiltrated even 
his own .secret police. He also did not 
foresee the revolts in East Germany des- 
pite the police machine he had built. 

Revolts in the satellites helped Mal- 
enkov crush Beria. The Premier was able 
to show his other colleagues that Beria 
had failed. But Malenkov also was hurt 
in the fight. 


Other possible contenders for power 
are less impressive at this stage. 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 63, a shrewd 
and crafty Old Bolshevik who is Foreign 
Minister and a Vice Premier, rates offi- 
cially as No. 2 man, after Malenkov. He 
is well known abroad, but lacks party fol- 
lowing at home. He is efficient and me- 
thodical. Lenin called him “an incurable 
dumbbell.” He might become somebody’s 
“front man,” not a real No. 1. 

Lazar M. Kaganovich, 60, also a Vice 
Premier, is a specialist, an economic 
trouble shooter, last remaining Jew in 
the hierarchy. He lacks organizational 
support and is not considered in the run- 
ning for power now. 

Nikita S$. Khrushchev, 58, a brother 
of Malenkov’s wife, took Malenkov’s 
place as party secretary. He may be 
seeking power, but lacks top powers now. 

With Beria out, it was not immediate- 
ly clear who would challenge next. But 
someone was sure to do so. 


Soviet propaganda, at this stage, talks 
of “collective leadership.” 

Rule by committee, however, does 
not work in dictatorships where all below 
the top is force. The system itself inevi- 
tably demands a single leader. 

Lenin tried to set up a committee to 
succeed him, the Politburo. Stalin took 


MARSHAL ZHUKOYV 
...@ comer? 


—Sovfoto 


ANTAGONISTS BERIA AND MALENKOV 
The politician beat the policeman to the punch 


it over and destroyed every surviving 
member of that original body. 

Stalin, before he died, may have tried 
it, too. He built up the Presidium. 

The inner circle of the Presidium, as 
fixed by Stalin, was changed by his suc- 
cessors the day after his death was an- 
nounced. Membership was 25. Now it 
has been whittled down to 10 members, 
narrowing the field. From an uneven 
number in which one man could cast @ 
deciding vote, it has been cut to a com- 
mittee that can be deadlocked 5 to 5. 

Behind the facade of “collective lead- 
ership,” a battle for power is raging. 
Malenkov moved out ahead as Beria fell. 
But a third contender remained. 


—Sovfoto 


MINISTER MOLOTOV 
... front man? 


You heard little about the military in 
the Beria-Malenkov duel. 

The Army, however, is the force to 
watch. Stalin’s last great purge, from 
1936 to 1939, was directed at the profes. 
sional Army clique. There is historical 
evidence that the generals did plan to 
assassinate Stalin, but he got them first 
Before he crushed the Army clique, some 
25,000 officers had been arrested—25 
per cent of the corps. Thousands were 
shot. 

On the surface, the Army appears 
tamed. From top to bottom it is riddled 
with informers of the party and the 
police. Nominal chief of the Army is 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, 58, a Vice 
Premier. Actually, he is only the political 
boss of officers who despise party men 
and secret police, too. 

Leadership of the professional Army 
is by no means clear. Stalin and his 
aides, Malenkov and Beria, shifted mar- 
shals and generals about in a game of 
musical chairs designed to keep them 
out of the public eye. Two _ remain 
prominent as deputy ministers of war. 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 58, a dynamic 
man of action, is Russia’s greatest liv- 
ing general. Marshal Alexander ™M. 
Vasilevsky, 48, sat in Stalin’s wartime 
cabinets. 

The Army did not move to prevent the 
arrest of Beria. A party-Army deal may 
develop. But the Army gave no im 
mediate guarantee that Malenkov would 
not be crushed in his turn. 


Calling the decision in the midst of a 
fight for power is dangerous. 

What is certain is that Soviet Russia, 
with a fight for personal power raging 
within the Kremlin walls, is weaker. 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 














CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 
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Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
Tesistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Firestone. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end-product. 





Implements—Pitchers, scoops, 
stirrers fabricated from Unplasti- 
cized P.V.C. made from Exon 
402-A are invaluable in handling 
corrosive materials. They are ex- 
tremely light...easy to handle... 
practically eliminate replacement. 
























































UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN’T CORRODE. 


Vila COn.. .. IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 





Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 
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How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


....Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N5 


x4 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
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New Industrial Giant—Europe 
U.S. Aid Sparks Power and Steel for Future 


U. S. aid has built a productive 
colossus in Europe. It’s there to 
stay, even if nobody gets another 
dime from Washington. 

Huge power projects, steel 
mills, automobile works—literal- 
ly thousands of factories have 
sprung up with U. S. backing. 

Result: European business— 
poverty-stricken five years ago— 
is thriving, beginning to compete 
for American markets. 

PARIS 


The billions of dollars pumped into 
West Europe’s industrial build-up by 
the U.S. will be felt long after Con- 
gress cuts off the last dollar of foreign 
aid. From Norway to Turkey, machin- 
ery financed by the Marshall Plan is 
keeping things humming in thousands 
of factories, mines and power plants. 

Already products from some of these 
plants are beginning to compete with 
American industry for markets in U.S. 

Oil from Europe’s new refineries is 
being offered American purchasers at 
prices under the U.S. market. European 
steel has been selling in the U.S. at 
premium prices. Europe’s businessmen— 
their plants retooled and refitted through 
American aid programs—are on the hunt 
for customers at home and abroad. 

No one has ever added up the total 
number of lathes, generators, coal cutters 
and other pieces of equipment that 
American aid has bought for Europe. But 
many tens of thousands are in place and 
still others are on order. Seven tenths of 
the total dollar investment is in three in- 
dustries—steel, power and oil refining. 

In money terms, about a billion and a 
half dollars’ worth of American machin- 
ery and transport equipment has been 
moved into Europe. Another three billion 
dollars in European-made equipment has 
been financed by loans of “counterpart” 
funds—the money built up by Europe’s 
governments through the sale to con- 
sumers of products received under U.S. 
aid in the five years since the Marshall 
Plan began. 

A partial run-down of the thousands 
of industrial projects shows the scope of 
what U.S. aid, directly and indirectly, 
has done in West Europe (see chart). 
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Hum of power. In Norway, counter- 
part aid is helping to finance the huge 
hydroelectric Aura Dam and the Sunn- 
dalsora aluminum plant it will feed. In 
Italy, the U.S. has put up half the funds 
for 11 giant steam-electric plants that 
now protect the country against seasonal 
hydroelectric shortages. 

In France, Europe’s biggest hydro- 
electric project —the 214-million-dollar 
Donzere-Mondragon Dam-—started turn- 
ing out power last autumn. It is the third 
of 22 planned Rhone River dams that 
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EUROPE MAKES STEEL 
... dollars made the mills 


will produce more power than America’s 
Tennessee Valley Authority. About an 
eighth of it was financed by counterpart 
funds. 

Steel in the works. What power ex- 
pansion has already done for Europe, 
steel modernization promises to better in 
the next 10 years. There has been a bil- 
lion-dollar investment in Europe’s steel 
industry during the last five years—al- 
most a fourth of it financed by U.S. dol- 
lar aid and counterpart funds. The most 
striking program, which is just now start- 
ing to pay off, has been the construction 
of modern, American-type continuous- 
strip mills that can turn out steel sheets 
for everything from automobile bodies to 
tin cans. 

At the end of World War II, Europe 
had only two such mills in operation, 
both of them in Britain. Now there are 


seven continuous-strip mills in various 
stages of production. Eight others are un. 
der construction. When all of them get 
into full production, they will turn out 
enough steel to replace Europe’s out- 
moded sheet-steel plants, eliminate the 
need for imports and make substantial 
exports a possibility. 

The largest continuous-strip mill jn 
Europe—and the biggest single U. S.-aid 
project in the world—is the SOLLAC 
plant in France. It is a 228-million-dollar 
installation, and a fourth of the financing 
was by direct dollar aid from America. 

The SOLLAC mill—now 75 per cent 
complete and operating experimental 
—was designed and manufactured in the 
U.S. Five American steel, machinery, 
electrical and engineering firms provided 
technical services that alone cost almost a 
million dollars. The completed mill will 
have a capacity of almost 2 million tons of 
sheet steel. That about equals Europe's 
continuous-strip steel production in 1951. 

A smaller steel plant in France, 
USINOR, already is in production and is 
approaching an output of a million tons 
a year. USINOR, owned by two of 
France’s major steel companies, was built 
at a cost of 70 million dollars. Direct aid 
from the U.S. provided 12 million of this, 
and 35 million in loans from the French 
Government came out of counterpart 
funds. 

In Britain, 27 million dollars’ worth 
of Marshall Plan aid went into equip- 
ment for that country’s newest integrated 
steelworks. 

And more billions. All in all, Eur- 
peans have invested 130 billions in their 
industrial economies in the last five vears. 
Only a small percentage of the total 
projects involved had American aid—but 
those that got it often were key projects. 
There isn’t a country in Western Europe, 
except Switzerland, that doesn’t have 
U. S.-financed equipment in place. 

The U.S. put up 2.5 millions to help 
Compagnie Francaise de Raffinage build 
a new refinery near Le Havre. Products 
worth three times that amount will be 
turned out at the plant this year alone. 

American aid provided 6 of the 8 mil- 
lion dollars invested to modernize the 
SIMCA automobile plant in France. 
SIMCA produced 26,000 cars in 1950. 
Last year, output reached almost 70,000. 
When modernization is completed later 
this year, the company will have a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 cars, 14,000 light trucks 
and 10,000 tractor engines yearly. 
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Like most U. S. aid that has gone for 
ivestment in heavy industry, the SIMCA 
project contributed to a substantial ex- 
»nsion in Europe’s industrial potential 
i war as well as peace. The new factory 
«capable of making jeeps, combat ve- 
ides and a variety of other arms. The 
management is negotiating for military 
contracts. 

That is just one example. In the last 
hee years, thousands of American ma- 
hine tools have gone directly into Euro- 
yan arms plants, which have almost 
yipled their output in that time. 

The vast aid programs have given 
manv American companies a machinery 
garket that otherwise would not have 
aisted. And American firms with plants 
ver here have gotten — substantial 
mounts of Marshall Plan equipment for 
heir own European subsidiaries. Ameri- 
can oil, automobile and sewing-machine 
fms are among those that now have aid 
machinery in their factories in Europe. 

Electric key. It is the expansion of 
power, more than plant and equipment, 
that has been the key to Europe’s indus- 
tial build-up. The biggest share of in- 
yestment aid from America has gone into 
\vdroelectric and thermal power projects. 
U.$. aid—mostly counterpart—financed 
ilmost a fifth of the 5 billions spent since 
1947 to boost Europe’s power facilities. 
There is hardly a fixed machine in- 
stalled in Europe since 1930 that is not 
tuned by an electric motor. And the 25 
nillion kilowatts of electric generators put 
up since 1947 have powered a 50 per 
cent rise in Europe’s industrial produc- 
tion. Three fifths of the new power fa- 
cilities have been erected in four coun- 
tries—France, Britain, Germany and Italy. 
But other countries have benefited. Ice- 
land, with U.S. help, tripled its electric 
generation. Holland and Portugal dou- 
bied their power capacity. 

The result of these vast power and 
manufacturing projects has been to 
change the industrial face of Western 
Europe in the years since World War II. 
Taken together, less than a tenth of Eu- 
wpe’s industrial investment since 1948 
has been financed by American aid. But 


f that fraction often has been the crucial 


factor that made the biggest projects 
possible. 

Actually, only about one aid dollar out 
of 10 has gone into industrial investment. 
Most of the billions in loans, gifts and 
economic help from America went for 
lood, fuel, fertilizer and raw materials 
needed to keep Europe’s economy func- 
tioning after the war. 

lt is the investment program, though, 
that will pay Europe the biggest divi- 
dends in the future. Long after U.S. 
foreign aid comes to an end, factories 
made possible by that aid will be turning 
out new wealth for West Europe. 
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Dollars from U.S. have played a substantial 

part in these and other key industrial projects, a 
including coal mines and aluminum, cement, 
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IKE’S FIRST SIX MONTHS 


A Start Ils Made—‘Cold War’ Stalls Results 


It’s a bigger, tougher job than 
Eisenhower ever bargained for. 

In six months, he has been able 
to make only a start on the things 
he wanted to do. 

Inflation has been stopped. 
New faces show up in top jobs. 
But Government stays big. Spend- 
ing is up, not down. War goes on. 
Debt keeps piling up. 

Changes, to date, are more in 
attitudes than in actions. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, after six 
months as President, is pictured as a 
somewhat sadder and wiser man. A 
job that seemed quite simple in pros- 
pect is turning out to be highly com- 
plicated in practice. 

Big Government is whittled down 
a bit. There are fewer Government em- 
ployes. Yet more dollars poured out 
during the first six months of President 
Eisenhower's Administration than did 
during the last six months of Harry 
Truman’s. 

A budget that was to be balanced re- 
mains far out of balance, with no end to 
deficits in sight. 

Promised tax cuts are being postponed. 

Inflation is ended, as promised. Yet 
with its ending has come a farm problem 
of growing proportions. There is deflation 
for farmers and a hint that deflation may 
spread to other groups in the year ahead. 
From a promise of prosperity for farmers, 
without controls, the new Administration 
is being forced to think of prolonged aid, 
with controls. 

The dollar is stronger, likewise as 
promised. Dollars, when loaned, earn 
more. Borrowing is not as free and easy. 

There are new faces in the top jobs 
of Government. Yet, in the second and 
third layers of Government, many hold- 
overs from the days of Mr. Truman re- 
main to fix policies and run programs. 

War, which was to be ended, has 
gone on in Korea, but with a truce 
brought within grasp. Yet a truce, once 
arranged, will not be the same as peace. 
It will be a period of watchful waiting 
while long-drawn political negotiations 
go forward. 

Big-scale arms spending is to go on. 
The flow of aid to nations abroad is not 
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to end. More dollars of such aid are be- 
ing promised now than actually were 
paid out in the last year the Democrats 
were in power. 

It is war and arms spending and 
foreign aid that Mr. Eisenhower finds at 
the heart of his major problems after six 
months in office. 

If Mr. Eisenhower could end the “cold 
war” and come to a period of assured 
peace, sharper cuts could be made in 
armament spending. A cut in military 
spending would ease his budget prob- 


Harris & Ewing 


lems. With these problems eased, the 
promised tax cuts might be made on a 
bigger scale. This would make the voters 
happy and give Mr. Eisenhower the 
key to the congressional elections of 
1954 and the presidential election of 
1956. 

The change, after six months under 
Mr. Eisenhower, is more one of attitude 
than of dramatic action. The President 
is taking time to get the feel of his job 
and set his goals for the future. The 
biggest changes are those of atmosphere, 
of governmental approach to problems, 
of the point of view of Government 
officials. 

The oversized Government remains 
big. But, instead of growing steadily 
bigger, as in the years of Democratic 
power, some cuts are being made. 


Federal employment is down from 25 
million to 2.4 million after six months, It 
had been growing steadily. Most of the 
emergency war controls over business 
have been ended. Wages and prices have 
been freed, Price ceilings, generally, 
have been ended. The President retains 
only nominal control powers. 

Businessmen, out of power for 2 
years, came back with Mr. Eisenhower, 
They fill many of the key spots in Gov. 
ernment. But few of the new officials 
had had experience with big Gover. 


ment. They are learning that Goven- 
ment does not run like business. There is 
a balancing off of powers. There is a: 
ways Congress to be dealt with. Pres 
sures are different. Controls are different. 
The new administrators of Government 
are having to learn their way around 
Washington. 

This means that there are changing 
attitudes toward the part that Gover 
ment is to play in business. The present 
effort is to pull back rather than to enter 
new fields of endeavor. There is a change 
in attitude toward federal power pr; 
ects. There are plans to sell synthetic: 
rubber plants to private industry. Fewer 
federal projects are in the making. 

Problems. Yet, when he would tim 
armaments and spending, the President 
finds himself pinned down on every side. 
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A truce in Korea, brought near, has 
cst much in prestige and in ill feeling 
among Korean allies in the fighting. Even 
senator William F. Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, the President’s floor leader in the 
Senate, tended to side with President 
syngman Rhee of Korea in the dispute. 
‘The Government debt still is rising. 
There can be no end to it as long as 
sending for arms stands at high levels 
and aid goes forward to other nations in 
Europe. And under the President's plans 
these figures stand high. 

Detense spending for the next fiscal 
year is to be close to the levels of the 
1953 fiscal year, at about 43 billion dol- 
las. Backlog appropriations, still being 
disbursed, keep spending high. 

Proposed cuts in new money for the 
Air Force are stirring a major dispute. 
Air Force chiefs insist U. S. power will 
be weakened. Democrats among the 
President's Senate supporters turned 

‘against him—and it is touch and go 
hether the full air economy is to be- 
come law. 
' It now is being estimated by officials 
Mm that the deficits between income and out- 
) § pfor the year that began July 1 will run 
as high as 5 to 6 billions. 
© Aid to America’s allies in Europe and 
sewhere, still running at a rate above 6 
illions, was proposed by Mr. Eisen- 


wer to run for five more years. Now 
is being peeled back so that when the 
spublicans come into the next congres- 
pnal campaign in 1954 they hope to be 
lle to point to an early expiration date. 
» This is the burden of expense that the 
fesident found standing between him 
nd the fulfillment of promises to cut 
xes. If he could get rid of the cost of de- 
ese and whack off aid to allies, he could 
tut taxes. The best he figured he could 
“do was put off a tax cut to January 1. 
Taxes. A cut of 10 per cent for in- 
dividuals now is promised for January 1. 
The excess-profits tax, extension of 
which is being sought, also is promised 
toend on the same date. Because of the 
budget situation, the President balked 
at cutting taxes now. He hopes that the 
budget will be closer to a balance next 
year, although it is not clear that income 
will be equal to outgo even then. 
Deferral of the tax cuts is bringing 
the President into a battle with old-line 
Republicans like Representative Daniel 
A. Reed, of New York, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. It 
was only by putting on the heat that the 
President was able to get the tax meas- 
ure out of Committee and headed for 
the floor. 
The farm problem is steadily growing 
up about the President. Where there 
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TRUCE IN KOREA: Brought within grasp after two 


years of negotiating. 


SPENDING: 38 billion dollars, vs. 37 billions in Truman's 
last six months. Cuts ahead. 


TAX CUTS: Resisted, put off to Jan. 1, 1954. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS: Cut from 2,550,000 to about 
2,450,000. 


BUDGET DEFICIT: An end not in sight. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT: Still rising, with an end to the 


rise not in sight. 


INFLATION: Ended, without the use of more Govern- 
ment controls. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS: Largely done away with. 


THE DOLLAR: Sounder, with loss in value stopped. More 
expensive to borrow. 


POLICY MAKING: Changed at the top by replacing 
officials; structure of Government mostly untouched. 


TALKS WITH RUSSIA: Delayed, waiting for signs of 


Russian sincerity. 


NEW LAWS: Wheat provided for Pakistan; title to off- 
shore oil given to States; Reciprocal Trade Act extended; 
foreign aid approved; emergency control authority provided. 


OVER ALL: Goals set — to ease or 


end the ‘‘cold war,’’ get people’s nerves 
calmed down, restore competition, bring 
the country back nearer to something 
that can be called ‘‘normal.’’ 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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THE PRESIDENT WITH DOMESTIC EXPERTS MARTIN & TAFT 


—United Press 


Illness slowed down the right-hand man 


had been optimistic talk of doing away 
with crop controls when the President 
came into the White House, there now 
is every likelihood that Mr. Eisenhower 
will be forced to return to marketing 
quotas and acreage controls on wheat 
and, perhaps, corn. In a period of de- 
clining farm prices there is less talk now 
of being able to do away with price sup- 
ports. 

Relief to famine areas, proposed by 
the President, is designed to serve the 
double purpose of strengthening friend- 
ships abroad and disposing of some of 
the towering stacks of grain and butter 
now crammed by the U.S. into its over- 
stocked warehouses. Wheat is being sent 
to Pakistan. And Mr. Eisenhower wants 
power to send food to other countries 
that may be famine stricken. Adminis- 
trative spokesmen say this would put 
real teeth into America’s good-will propa- 
ganda. 

A party split among the Republicans 
is plaguing the President. 

One wing of the party, comprising sev- 
eral Midwesterners, is banging away at 
the President’s foreign program, either 
directly or indirectly. They have given 
John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, and Harold Stassen, Director of the 
Mutual Security Agency, a rough time. 

And the going promises to be rougher 
in the future. Mr. Eisenhower had come 
to depend heavily upon Senator Robert 
A. Taft for help in reconciling the two 
wings of the Republican Party. Now Mr. 
Taft is being compelled by illness to give 
up the Senate leadership. There is no 
other Republican with the knowledge, 
experience and prestige necessary to hold 
the party together back of the President’s 
program. 
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Mr. Eisenhower must do this himself 
in the future. 

Notable victories. However, the Presi- 
dent and his White House team are be- 
ginning to learn the ropes. While he 
moves carefully and does not like to 
quarrel with individuals, relying more 
on personal contact and talking things 
through than upon denunciation pub- 
licly, the President is writing down 
some noteworthy victories for his side. 
Here are some of those that his men 
claim: 

Confirmation of Charles Bohlen as 
Ambassador to Russia, put through the 
Senate over the opposition of some Re- 
publican senators. 
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Reorganization plans, now in effeg 
in the Defense and Agriculture depart 
ments and in the creation of a new De. 
partment of Health, Education and Wel. 
fare. 

Extension of the excess-profits tax, 
now in the process of being wangled 
through Congress. 

A rejection of too many strings on 
foreign aid, which the President fel 
would hamper use of the funds. 

Cuts in many major spending pro 
grams, held by Mr. Eisenhower in the 
face of a stiff opposition. 

The popularity of the President re 
mains high in the polls after six months, 
On trips, people throng the streets to 
see him. He is war hero and President 
all in one package. The welcomes for 
him are warm and friendly. There is no 
tendency by the people to blame him 
for anything they do not like. 

The President is trying to translate 
this popularity with the people intg 
votes for his policies in Congress. That 
he is attaining some success is showing 
up in his victory column. tl 

The President invites members @ 
Congress to the White House and feeds) 
them. He talks with individual mem 
bers over the telephone. He tries to per 
suade them to see matters his way. He 
believes that he can work with Congress 
without quarreling. He goes out of 
his way to avoid personal clashes with) 
Congressmen. And he telephones ob 
scure members to thank them when they) 
vote for the President’s legislation. 

Mr. Eisenhower is finding that there 
is much more to being President that 
simply living in-the White House. He) 
has to be party leader and maker < 
national policy, too. 


‘ 4 
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MR. EISENHOWER WITH FOREIGN EXPERTS DULLES & STASSEN 
One wing of the party gave them a rough time 
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There are few occasions in a motorists life that 


are so surprising or delightful as his first ride 


behind the 1 ) yew Cadillac. For, in th : 
nd the wheel of a new Cadillac. For, in that oe 


single journey, he discovers power and responsive- 

nesi—and handling ease and comfort—he never 

imagined possible in a motor car. It is, in essence, 

an education in all the good things of motordom. 

If you are still looking forward to this extraor- 

dinary experience, we urge you to visit your Cadillac , 

dealer soon. The car is waiting for yor — waiting lai c alt 

fo give you the most revealing ride of your life! CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Buo sure signs of modern freight... 


DIESEL 
POWER 
an oo 

iTS 
RUARNING 


MATE ™ 


lirst came the diesels. And now 
there’s another sure sign of modern 
freight—at the wheel journals 

of the newest freight cars. /t’s the 
Hyatt name on journal box lids— 
meaning that a car is equipped 

with Hyatt Roller Bearings! 

Standard equipment for years on 
thousands of passenger train cars and 
nearly 70°% of all diesel road 
locomotives, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes now make possible 
streamliner speeds for freight. 
Hyatt-equipped cars will start easier 
and roll more smoothly, with less 


jolting of merchandise. And they will 
keep pace with the fastest diesels 
—without the problem of hot box 


delays (caused by overheating of 
old-fashioned, friction type bearings). 
Watch for modern freight— powered 
by diesels and rolling on Hyatts! HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORP. + HARRISON, N. J. 


ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
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Time was — 


When soldiers were barred from restaurants; 
when officers were personally liable for seeing 
that the U.S. got its money’s worth on con- 
struction jobs; when the Army ‘‘brass”” watched 
Orville Wright's airplane in flight and decided 
it would never amount to much as a weapon. 

On these pages, Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop, 76 
years old and now retired, talks of another day 


in Washington. 


His reminiscences show the 


startling changes that have come in the mili- 
tary life of America in less than half a century. 


By Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop (Ret.) 


Secretary to the Army’s General Staff 
in World War | 





HEN I WAS ON DuTyY in the War 

Department in Washington some 40 
vears ago, Congress ruled that officers get 
to work on foot or by other means than 
hy Government transportation. As I walk 
the streets of Washington today I think 
of those days and I wonder how many 
of the automobiles provided by the tax- 
payers are absolutely necessary for the 
transaction of Government business. 

I was in Washington between 1907 
and 1912. The Army was small in those 
days, but congressional eagle eyes kept 
awatchful focus on its extravagances and 
ambitions. 

One day in this period, a Congressman 
noticed some Government automobiles 
in front of an apartment house at 11 a.m. 
He made an impassioned speech on the 
floor of the House, lambasting lazy Army 
officers who ate leisurely breakfasts while 
Government cars and chauffeurs waited to 
take them to their swivel chairs in the 
War Department. 

The facts were that the cars were 
standing in front of the apartment house 
to take the body of a deceased officer of 
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long and honorable service to Arlington 
Cemetery for burial. It was about this 
time that Congress passed legislation 
eliminating the use of Government trans- 
portation in Washington for Army officers. 


ACK IN THOSE pays the Regular Army 
B was held in low esteem by civilians, 
and political prejudice against the Army 
often hurt. Soldiers in uniform were 
barred from public places such as restau- 
rants and hotels. This became a serious 
matter because it had the result of de- 
grading the uniform which symbolized 
the sovereign power of Government. 

In 1912 Congress passed legislation 
providing severe penalties for discrim- 
ination against men in uniform. After that 
all American doors were opened up to 
men in the uniform of the U.S. Army. 

But there was concern among politi- 
cians lest the Army become too firmly 
entrenched and gain too much power in 
Washington. In that same year, 1912, 
legislation was passed prohibiting Army 
officers from remaining on duty in Wash- 
ington more than two years at a time, and 
they must remain away from Washington 
two years before they could return. The 
idea was that officers should not stay in 
Washington too long. 


It is in the American tradition to fear 
that standing armies may lead eventually 
to military dictatorship. But I served 43 
years in the Regular Army and I can savy 
with conviction that during that time the 
Army itself would have quickly destroyed 
any threat of military dictatorship. 


HEN I JOINED, a career in the Army 
W aia not hold any great promise of 
advancement. At the time I got into har- 
ness, the authorized strength of the Army 
was 65,000. It would be a long time be- 
fore a second lieutenant could even 
dream about setting his sights on a gen- 
eral’s star. 

There were only three major generals 
and six brigadier generals in those days. 
A youngster sometimes served years in 
the Army before he ever saw a general. 

Officers of all ranks were not as plenti- 
ful at the beginning of the century as they 
are now. There were several separate and 
distinct jobs on a post, and often the 
junior officer fell heir to most of them. 
The unfortunate youngster who carried 
this load was known as the “Pooh-Bah.” 

At one post in the early days I was 
quartermaster, commissary, ordnance offi- 
cer, post treasurer, recruiting officer, ad- 
jutant, surveying officer and construction 
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quartermaster—all at the same time. To 
add to my troubles, someone broke into 
the commissary and stole $30 in cash 
within 24 hours after I took charge. I had 
to make this loss good from my pay. 

I never lost a cent of Government mon- 
ey after that. 


E ARE SPENDING money all over the 

world today at a fantastic pace. 
Quite evidently, the pennies cannot be 
watched as they were watched when I 
was a second lieutenant. 

Early in the 1900s I was charged with 
the construction of barracks and quarters 
for one company post. Twenty-five per 
cent of the total contract payments were 
to be withheld until final inspection had 
been made and all work accepted as com- 
plying with the plans and specifications. 

My final report to the Department, 
stating that the work had been inspected 
and accepted and that payment in full 
had been made, was not satisfactory to 
the Department. Several thousand dollars 
were stopped against my pay because I 
had submitted no evidence satisfactory to 
the Department that the roofs on the bar- 
racks had been found to be leakproof. 

We had no rain, and as none seemed 
to be in prospect I turned out the fire 
engine and pumped water on the roofs. 
Before the water supply was exhausted 
I was able to certify conscientiously that 
the roofs were leakproof. 

So, after two or three months of anx- 
ious waiting, I was informed the charge 
against my pay had been removed. 


P UNTIL WORLD WAR I the Army was 
treated like an orphan who ate on 
Uncle Sam’s back steps. 

It was difficult to get good men to 
enlist. Crooks, bums and dope heads got 
into the ranks. Drunkenness and worse 
things were daily problems that company 
commanders had to deal with. 
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In 1907, the pay of enlisted men was 
$13 a month, and officers were still being 
recompensed at the approximate rate of 
pay that had been in effect at the close 
of the Civil War. Many officers who had 
no outside income of their own—or had 
not married wives with money—had dif_fi- 
culty meeting their current expenses, es- 
pecially if they were raising and educat- 
ing children. 


UT, OF COURSE, money went further 

than it does now. 

In the summer of 1905 I took a two 
months’ leave and went to Europe. I was 
getting $240 a month, and was a bach- 
elor and had saved enough money to get 
to Europe and pay my expenses for six 
weeks. During the time I was in Europe, 
my pay, accumulating in my absence, 
was sufficient for my passage home. 


RESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT be- 

lieved in the “strenuous life.” 

One time, about 1908, he gave a lec- 
ture to Army officers on the subject of 
physical fitness, and when he finished he 
invited all officers in Washington to take 
a walk with him the next day through 
Rock Creek Park. We took the walk on a 
bleak day in the middle of November. 

We assembled in the park at 2 p.m. 
sharp. The President drove up in an open 
White House car. He wore old clothing, 
a campaign hat, and a large bandanna 
handkerchief was knotted loosely about 
his neck. After a brief exchange with the 
generals, the President strode into the 
woods followed by a long line of Wash- 
ington’s desk soldiers headed by the 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

We walked through underbrush to the 
bank of Rock Creek, stumbled over rough 
stones and scaled a granite bluff that rose 
toa height of 15 or 20 feet above the water. 
Then we walked along the creek for a mile, 
halting at a rock quarry—a rocky bluff per- 


haps a hundred feet high. We were told to 
climb up the face of the cliff. This was 
mountain climbing without alpenstock or 
safety rope. Army “brass” clung to the rock 
like leeches that day, and no one was hut. 

Next the President assembled us at 
the edge of Rock Creek at a spot where 
the water was four or five feet deep. He 
took off his campaign hat, removed his 
glasses, wrapped them in the red ker- 
chief and put them in his hat. Pulling the 
hat down on his head with both hands, 
Mr. Roosevelt stepped into the water and 
waded across. We all followed. 

That water was icy cold. The President 
seemed to enjoy the spectacle of Wash- 
ington’s Army officers en masse fording 
Rock Creek. We waded it again that 
afternoon and it was getting dark when 
the walk finally came to an end. After it 
was over, a general proposed “three 
cheers and a tiger” for the President. We 
stood there, our clothes dripping little 
puddles of water, and shivered. The 
cheers sounded coldly mechanical. 

The President responded by saying, 
“Gentlemen, I enjoyed the walk ver 
much.” Then he bared his teeth in a typi- 
cal T. R. grin and added: 

“My only regret is that the creek was 
not deep enough to make us swim!” 

Shortly afterwards the President or 
dered all officers to take annual physical 
tests, including, for field officers, a ride of 
90 miles in three days and, for junior 
officers, a walk of 50 miles in three days. 

A companion and I took the test by 
walking from Harper’s Ferry to Washing: 
ton in a day and a half. In 1910 we 
walked from Washington to Baltimore-a 
distance of 40 miles—in one day. 


Y FATHER GAVE Mrs. Bishop and me 
M a 1910 automobile as a wedding 
present. It was a friction-drive machine 
powered by a four-cylinder engine with 
a hand crank for starting. 
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Captain and Mrs. Claude E. Brigham 
lived two houses away from us. They 
were expecting a baby and I offered to 
hurry off for the doctor in my automobile 
when the time came. Well, at 3 o’clock in 
the morning of a bitterly cold night 
Claude rapped on my door and said: 

“You'll have to hurry. Things are mov- 
ing fast!” 

I dressed as fast as I could and sprinted 
to the garage—which was just an old shed 
open at the rear. I cranked and cranked 
until I was out of breath, but there was 
no sign of life in the engine. I opened the 
four brass petcocks on top of the cylin- 
ders, sucked a mouthful of gasoline 
through a rubber tube from the gasoline 
tank and dribbled it into the engine by 
kissing the petcocks. 

I cranked violently and the engine 
fired—once. Again I spun the crank. This 
time the engine backfired and the crank 
stiff-armed me toward the ceiling. On the 
next try all four cylinders caught the 
spark, and I was soon on my way. I got 
the doctor back in time to bring young 
Brigham into the world before daybreak. 


WILL NEVER FORGET that automobile. 

Captain Brigham and I sent our wives 
and babies to Maine by rail for a short 
summer vacation in 1912, and he and I 
drove up in the car. A trip to the interior 
of Maine in those days was an adventure. 
It took us two days to go from New York 
to Boston. While on the road we aver- 
aged 18 miles per hour. 

Bumping along a rocky road about 12 
miles south of Lewiston, Maine, the front 
wheel struck a rut, snapped the steering 
wheel from my hands and the car jumped 
into a ditch, crashing to a stop against a 
large granite boulder. The front axle was 
bent into a shallow V and our front 
Wheels were pigeon-toed. 

Brigham and I conferred about our 
predicament, which seemed hopeless. 
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But, providentially, a big team of horses 
hauling an empty hay wagon pulled up 
and four husky Maine farmers dis- 
mounted. They examined the car and the 
lay of the land, appraising the situation 
critically. 

“Well, now,” said the driver of the 
team, “we'll yank her out for you. Your 
en-jine is all right. You can roll her slow 
to the blacksmith in Lewiston.” 

With fence rails and brawn they pried 
and literally lifted the car onto the road, 
one end at a time. They wouldn't take 
any money for their work. With a grin 
and a wink at his companions, one of the 
men called out as they drove off: 

“You better sell that contraption and 
get horses.” 

With our front wheels toed-in at a 
sharp angle, we inched along to Lewiston 
at a two-mile-an-hour clip. There a black- 
smith dismantled the front axle and 
straightened it. The car looked normal in 
every respect when we pulled away from 
his shop, but we hadn't gone five miles 
when the front axle bent and we were 
pigeon-toed again. The blacksmith had 
taken the temper out of the metal when 
he straightened the axle. 

We wheezed and puffed along and 
finally got to Strong, our destination, 15 
hours after we had left Portland. This 
trip we now make in two and a half 
hours. 


N 1908 aT FORT MYER, VA., I saw 

Orville Wright take to the air in the 
first plane tested for possible Army use. 

It was a biplane made of canvas 
stretched on light wooden frames, and 
was launched from a short, inclined run- 
way of light steel rails. The plane was 
powered by a 40-horsepower engine driv- 
ing two wooden pusher propellers by 
sprocket-chain belts. 

Wright sat on the framework on the 
front edge of the lower wing, his feet 


sticking out in front, a wooden, upright 
steering lever in each hand. The plane 
flew on a circular course for about 22 
minutes at an elevation of 200 or 300 
feet. Wright cruised at a speed of about 
40 miles an hour. 

It was predicted that day that the 
plane would become useful for courier 
services in the Army because of its great 
speed. No other Army use could be 
visualized at the time. 


RIG. GEN. ARTHUR MURRAY, Chief of 
Coast Artillery, was present at Fort 
Myer and witnessed that first flight. His 
Second Artillery then was in its golden 
days, at its brilliant peak of efficiency. 

Little did he realize that it became ob- 
solescent that day as Orville Wright 
droned above the field at 40 miles an 
hour. 

World War II demonstrated that big- 
gun coast defense was no longer neces- 
sary. The role was taken over by air 
power. Then the atom bomb came along 
to seal forever the fate of gun coast de- 
fenses. And so it is with all military arm- 
ament. The “next war” always puts much 
of it on the scrap heap or develops a de- 
fense that neutralizes the advantages of 
yesterday's great weapon. 

There will be progress and we cannot 
pause too long with any one weapon as 
the last word in weapons. 

It almost startles one to look back 45 
years to Orville Wright's flight at Fort 
Myer and compare this 40-mile-an-hour 
canvas crate with the supersonic planes 
of today. The question naturally follows 
—what is there left for conquest in the 
sky? 

What will happen in the wild blue 
yonder 45 years hence? One thing is cer- 
tain. There will be progress. If you should 
tell me that you plan to spend your sum- 
mers on the moon come 1963, I should 
most likely believe you. 
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LATIN AMERICA—WHAT’S WRONG? 


Latin Americans have plenty 
to tell the President's brother. A 
swing through the same territory 
shows why. 

The American republics feel 
neglected. Anti-Yankee sentiment 
is real—and helped along by 
Communists in key areas. 

Prosperity is fading. So is hope 
that Washington will come to the 
rescue. The Good Neighbor policy 
is in need of repair. 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 

President Eisenhower, in Washing- 
ton, is about to learn that all is not 
well—so far as the U. S. is concerned— 
in one more part of the world. 

All through Latin America, just as in 
Europe and Asia, there is growing dis- 
illusionment about the great power to the 
north. Dollar handouts, given by the bil- 
lions in other parts of the world, have 
been denied to nations in this Hemi- 
sphere. Now that that hope of gifts has 
faded, there is worry about falling prices 
of many raw materials and fear that the 
United States will raise tariffs against 
some Hemisphere products. 

Prosperity is giving way to hard times 
in some countries. Living standards are 
being pushed dowm 

Communist activity is real in a number 
of Latin-American countries. Revolt is in 
the air in others. Bolivia is something of 
a powder keg. Colombia has just gone 
through a coup. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report has dis- 
covered these and other things during 
four months just spent in a tour of Latin 
America. This tour was ahead of the one 
now being made by Milton Eisenhower, 
brother of Dwight Eisenhower and per- 
sonal good-will emissary of the President. 
It covered all the countries being visited 
by the President’s brother, and several 
more. It gave the writer the same impres- 
sions that Milton Eisenhower is getting, 
because the evidence is unmistakable. 

The President is to hear that South 
America appreciates getting some atten- 
tion from his brother, but would have 
preferred a visit by the President himself. 
He is to find that South America has felt 
neglected since the end of World War II. 
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Plenty, President's Brother Learns on Trip 


x, Washington, D.C. 


“.—FACT-FINDING 
A TOUR 


Along this route the Presi- 
“> dent's brother, Milton S. 
Eisenhower, with a group 
of U.S. officials, is listening 
to South American ideas. 
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The feeling is that top officials in the 
1.$, have been thinking only of Europe 
nd Asia, while taking Latin America 
or granted. Although U.S. embassies 
»y to build up friendship, the Latin 
\mericans aren't convinced that Secre- 
wv of State Dulles is really interested 
» them and their problems. 

This does not show up in official at- 
tudes. Generally, governments are 
siendly. The friendship has lost much 
of the warmth that it had in early 
Good Neighbor days, however. The South 
Americans have seen how the U.S. Secre- 
try of State could spare time to visit 
Europe and the Middle East. They can’t 
understand why he or some other Cabi- 
net member doesn’t visit Latin America. 

As far as South Americans can tell, the 
Risenhower policy toward them is not 
much different from the Truman policy. 
It was under President Truman that re- 
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WHEN LATIN CONVERSATION GETS LIVELY . 


men are asking just what an agreement 
with the United States means. Vene- 
zuela’s opinion of the Government at 
Washington is lower than at any other 
time in many years. 

Or, take Uruguay. That little coun- 
try, sandwiched in between Brazil and 
Argentina, is a real democracy. For gen- 
erations it has gone along with the U.S. 
in international affairs. In ideals, it has 
felt close to the U.S., although Monte- 
video is 5,500 miles from Washington. 

Uruguay’s biggest export is wool, and 
the U.S. is an important market for it. 
However, the Washington Government 
recently put a high tariff on tops, a grade 
of wool. That tariff hurts Uruguay, and 
the people are up in arms about it. They 
feel that their old friend has betrayed 
them. 

In many other countries it’s much the 
same. There is talk in Congress about 
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—Black Star 


... ‘the Yankees” are often the subject 


lations began to cool and the Latin- 
American countries began to feel neg- 
lected. Now there is resentment, also, as 
high tariffs are discussed in the U.S. Con- 
gress under a Republican Administration. 

In Venezuela you get an example 
of what’s happening. Venezuela has been 
a stanch friend of the U.S. for years. 
Its one of the biggest cash customers in 
the world for North American goods. 
U.S. companies’ investments here run to 
more than a billion dollars. Although 
these companies have to pay high taxes, 
they feel pretty well treated. 

Now there is talk in the U.S. Con- 
gress of limiting imports of some fuel 
oils. That would hit Venezuela. It would 
knock out a section of the trade agree- 
ment made with the United States just a 
few months ago. Officials and business- 
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raising the tariff on tuna fish. That would 
knock out a big part of Peru’s fishing in- 
dustry. The countries that ship lead or 
copper to the U.S.—Mexico, Peru, Chile 
—are worried by talk of higher taxes on 
these metals. 

Bolivia is a more extreme case. It’s a 
poor country. In Bolivia, exports of 
tin mean life. Half of these exports 
normally go to the United States. A 
couple of years ago Washington forced 
down the price of tin. Later it refused 
to make a long-term buying contract. 
That was because North American stock- 
holders had not been paid for equities 
in mines seized by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. 

Inflation, bad for years, is getting even 
worse. Tin prices in world markets have 

(Continued on page 33) 





Retail Credit Company 


Can Help You 


“secure confidential 
information” 


for personnel evaluation 


One of the major radio broadcast- 
ing networks wrote us as follows on 
the dependable quality of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“We have been using your service 
in order to secure confidential in- 
formation on selected personnel. 
We would like to commend you 
for the good service which you 
have given us and for the thorough- 
ness with which you and your com- 
pany have performed investiga- 
tions.” 





These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 
More than 3,200 
SKILLED INVESTIGATORS, 


carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, organized to cover North 
America, are available to you. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 
“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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The stainless steel screen is so fine (SO x 50 mesh from 18-8 wire 0.003" diameter) 
it had to be emphasized by photographic technique for this picture. 


Inside Her Tummy is’a 
Mesh of Stainless 


This photo of an X-ray shows a fine screen 
of stainless steel permanently imbedded in 
abdominal muscles. Surgeons insert this mesh 
to reinforce hernia or other persistent openings. 


Stainless is used because it doesn’t corrode, nor 
set up electrolysis with the body chemistry. 


Stainless steel is certainly one of the most 
versatile, if not the most versatile of metals. 


Probably more tons of stainless go for trim- 
ming automobiles than for anything else. 
Here the beauty of its gleaming all-the-way- 
through surface is the valued feature. But as 
atomic energy and radioactive materials 
become more widely used, an unmeasured, 
tremendous new frontier is opening before 
stainless. It’s vital to the production of atomic 
energy. It has become the standard material 
used for “hot labs.” Even a small laboratory 
for a private company, using radioactive 
materials, takes several hundred square feet 
of stainless. 


Republic is the largest manufacturer of stain- 


less and alloy steels. It makes so many types 
of ENDURO Stainless because stainless is so 
versatile. You may need stainless that is mag- 
netic or non-magnetic. Republic has it for you. 
Perhaps you want ductility. Or machinability; 
corrosion resistance; heat resistance; or high 
strength-to-weight ratio. Republic can pro- 
vide you with an ENDURO Stainless Steel 
emphasizing whichever quality you need. 


This unexcelled range is part of Republic’s 

3-Fold Service for Steel Users: 

1. to produce the greatest variety of steels. 
So that it can... 


recommend from this range the exactly right 
steel for your job. 


Then... 
put trained men in the field who can help 
you use your steel to the utmost advantage. 


When your product needs stainless steel, 
think of ENDURO-—the stainless backed by 
Republic’s 3-Fold Service. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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REPUBLIC 


thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Wow many do you know? 





TONCAN IRON DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 
Corrugated Metal Pipe (Plain and Per- 
forated), Sectional Plate Pipe and Arches, 
Corrugated Metal Arch-Pipe, Sectional 
Plate Arch-Pipe, Corwel Subdrainage 
Pipe, Bituminous Coated and Paved 
Pipe made of rust-resisting Toncan Cop- 
per Molybdenum Iron, the alloyed iron 
that resists rust better than any other 
ferrous material in its price class. 





REPUBLIC TIN PLATE—Ex-L-ite Hot 
Dipped and Electrolytic Tin Plate— 
Black Plate and Bonderized Black Plate 
-for the production of tin cans and 
containers of every type; also for bottle 
caps, kitchenware, toys, novelties and 
many other domestic and industrial uses. 





REPUBLIC FOUNDRY FLASKS —A complete 
line of steel flasks designed and built 
t0 foundry needs, with extra strength 
and rigidity to take the heavy day-after- 
day punishment of foundry service. In 
all popular styles and sizes. 
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Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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fallen. Although a settlement with the 
U.S. is in the works, Bolivia is caught in 
a bad squeeze, and Washington is getting 
the blame for it. Chances are that Bo- 
livia won't really get out of trouble until 
more roads are built and farming is ex- 
panded, if then. 

Communists find a situation like this 
made to order. They re active in Bolivia, 
whipping up hatred of the U.S. When 
thousands of labor-union members pa- 
raded in La Paz recently, they kept 
shouting, “Down with Yankee imperial- 
ism.” The marchers weren't all Commu- 
nists, by any means, but the Communists 
had helped to stage-manage the parade. 
They had made sure that there would be 
plenty of yells against the “Yankees.” 

In Brazil, Communists are busy, too. 
That country is bigger than the United 
States. It has 52 million people, in- 


—Ewing Galloway 
CHILE HAS COPPER 


... and tax worries 


cluding more Communists than all the 
rest of Latin America put together. Al- 
though the party is outlawed, its mem- 
bers hold high places in labor. There 
are a good many Communists in in- 
tellectual circles. There are many even 
in the armed forces. 

Brazil’s Communists keep harping on 
the United States as an “exploiter” and 
an “imperialist power.” They've repeated 
these charges so often that a good many 
Brazilians believe them. That is why 
Brazil's Congress hasn't ratified a mutual- 
assistance treaty made with the United 
States long ago. It explains, also, why 
Brazil won't let U. S. companies go in and 
develop the oil that the country is sup- 
posed to have. 

In Chile, it’s much the same. The 
party is outlawed. Still, it has quite a lit- 

(Continued on page 34) 


"Meeting the 
key people in 

_ Watertown was 
rough going untit... 














... an officer of the local 


Marine Midland bank gave me 


‘4 


the entree | needed... “ 





Help for your representative in meeting 
the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 
live is frequently available when The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 121 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can. Let us show you how their 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 


useful in your business, 


| The ¥ 


_ MARINE MIDLAND 
| TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Pullman took the ‘blues’ 
out of my last St. Louis trip’ 


From a voluntary letter by Howard Upton, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers 


E 





"Recently, | had to go to St. Louis. Instead of flying, I decided to take 
an overnight Pullman. It was raining when I left, but the train was 
exactly on time. What’s more I didn’t get drenched before boarding.” 


"After reaching my roomette, I **| couldn't have slept better.” 
changed into slacks, settled back and — 
accomplished more in an hour than 

in half a day at my office.” 


"We arrived 30 seconds early. 
I left with a good breakfast, 
unwrinkled suit, shined shoes, 
serene disposition. The cab ride 
to my engagement was a matter 
of seconds. 


“So a journey I usually con- 
sider an ordeal turned out 
to be a pleasure. I’m look- 
ing forward to many more 
Pullman trips.” 


Have you re-discovered 


PULLMAN 


tomfortable, Convenient and Safe 


Reenacted by a professional model 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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tle strength. Its members keep attackino 
the United States. “ 

In Guatemala, Communist influence 
is even stronger than in Bolivia. Party 
members are confidential advisers to the 
President. Communists drew up a land. 
reform program and are helping to apply 
it. There is a crackdown on North Ameri- 
can companies. The Government's radio 
station and newspaper spread the Mos- 
cow party line. 

In other countries, Communists are 
not as strong, but they are active. And 
they don’t miss any chances to stir up 
sentiment against “Yankee imperialism,” 
All this is hurting the United States. 

Nationalists are playing ball with the 
Communists, especially in Brazil. Some 
of them oppose the U.S. because they 
don’t want close ties with any country, : 
Some don’t want outsiders to have a hand | 


ai 
-Ewing Galloway 


BRAZIL HAS COFFEE 
. ..- and Communist worries 


in developing natural resources. Others 
are afraid of competition from efficient 
American businesses. Communist slogans 
fit in with nationalist aims, and the na- 
tionalists are using them. 

U.S. exports to Latin America are 
slipping, also. They’re still big, but sales 
of European and Japanese goods are in- 
creasing. In a good many cities, for 
example, most of the new cars are midg- 
ets from Europe. Italy and Sweden are 
selling many office machines. As Milton 
Eisenhower is noticing, more and more 
European busses are in use. All over, you 
see signs advertising German or Dutch 
radios and electrical goods. 

These are just a few examples. They 
could be multiplied a good many times. 
While U.S. goods still are popular, its 
easier for importers to buy goods from 

(Continued on page 36) 
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What JACK* HEINT L is doing about... 

















Jack « Hentz 
tym stive 


E UIPMENT ) \ —... Motors * Custom-built Commercial 


means electrical, hydrauli¢ or mechanical devices‘designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 





SPECIAL 


DESIGNS 


Many a soaring idea far new or improved 
products has had its wings clipped on the 
drawing board. Not for lack of design abil- 
ity, but because of a common idea that 
standard components are always cheaper, 
and a common tendency to 





easier to get 
favor them even when their use results in 
compromises that affect performance, life 
and other product values. 


It is not always necessary to make this sacri- 
fice. For many years we have developed and 
produced 25 to 30 new electrical, mechanical 
and hydraulic products per year. We have 
learned how to engineer, test and produce 
Rotomotive equipment tailored to specific 
applications ... and to co-ordinate our pro- 
duction with yours toward the goal of lowest 
cost with least compromise. 


If you find this suggestion challenging, we 
shall he glad to have you take us up on it. 
Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., Development 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 
and d-c— including Control Systems 
and Components « Electric Starters » 


Actuators and Special Aircraft 


Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
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JAMES G. SHENNAN, President, Elgin 


National Watch Company 


N R. SHENNAN’S high appraisal of credit 

unions (see opposite page) is shared 
by top business leaders throughout the 
nation. 

The 100-year-old credit union idea de- 
veloped naturally from the average man’s 
need for help in saving money and rea- 
sonable credit. Essentially, a credit union 
is a group of people saving together to make 
money available to members of their grou 
when it is needed. Life insurance on both 
savings and loans can be part of the service. 
Underlying the entire credit union idea is 
the spirit of people helping each other to 
build security and self-respect. 

The majority of credit unions have been 
organized in business offices and plants. 
Their success in helping employees save 
and providing low-cost loans has been fol- 
lowed by the most enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of employers. 

In companies where credit unions have 
been organized, managements report a 
marked reduction of absenteeism and acci- 
dents due to financial anxiety. Wage gar- 
nishments and requests for pay advances 
practically disappear. Companies benefit 
further from the Loiaiee and high employee 
morale which credit unions foster. 





Here are a few of the many important 
firms whose employees operate their 
own credit unions: 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft ¢ Republic Steel Cor- | 


poration « Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany e Kingan & Company e Great Western 
Sugar Company ¢ American Rolling Mills Co. 
e Land O° Lakes Creameries Incorporated e 
Phoenix Hosiery Company 


Any business executive interested in en- 
couraging the formation of a credit union 
for the benefit of the employees and the 


company can get complete information by | 
writing to Credit Union National Associa- | 
tion, Dept. US-E, Madison 1, Wisconsin. | 





Crodlit Unions are good for Cusiness 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSN. 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


UNA 
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Europe. For one thing, Europeans offer 
easier terms. Some give as long as five 
years to pay. Then, too, the Latin Ameri- 
can can buy in Europe with soft cur- 
rencies, while he needs dollars to buy 
goods from North America. In most 
countries, dollars are hard to get. 

U. S. dollars as private investment capi- 
tal are welcome everywhere except in 
Guatemala. North American companies 
already have about 6 billion dollars in- 
vested in Latin America. The amount is 
increasing. The money is going into oil, 
mining, farms, factories, trade. It is help- 
ing to build up the countries. 

Loans from Washington are welcome, 
too. All told, the Export-Import Bank 
has loaned about 800 million dollars for 
use in Latin America. Two of these loans 
have gone to bail out U.S. companies 
that couldn't collect for goods they had 


BOLIVIA HAS TIN 
... and inflation worries 


sold to Argentina and Brazil. The rest 
are for development, such as power 
plants, railway equipment, road ma- 
chinery. Many countries would like to get 
more loans like these. They need capital 
to raise their standards of living. 

Living standards for the majority of 
people in nearly all these countries are 
low when put beside those in the United 
States. That’s something that is making 
a big impression on Mr. Eisenhower, 
something he will report to the President. 
Inflation is serious and getting worse 
nearly everywhere. Living costs are going 
up, except in Mexico. 

The U.S. News & World Report writer 
found prices of nearly everything higher 
than before in every country he visited. 
Even in Argentina, food costs more than 
formerly. These price increases are driv- 
ing standards of living even lower. 


Le 


Missions from the U.S. are Working on 
this problem of living standards jn , 
majority of the countries. They are help. 
ing to raise food production, combat jl. 
literacy, fight disease. U. N. missions algo 
are working on the problem. Progress jx 
slow, however. Some countries wap 
more help of this kind. 

Business conditions probably are beg 
in Venezuela, Colombia and Peru, as wil] 
be reported to the President. They are 
worst in Bolivia. Chile is headed fo, 
poorer times if copper prices go too low. 
Paraguay is in difficulties. Even Brazil 
with big sales of coffee in the U. S., is jn 
bad shape. Argentina, on the other hand 
is working out of its difficulties; after two 
bad droughts, good crops are back. 

Political troubles may break before 
long in several countries. Bolivia is ripe 
for a revolution at any moment. Plots al. 


—Black Star 


VENEZUELA HAS OIL 
... and tariff worries 


ways are cooking in Paraguay and Ecua- 
dor. Venezuela may have a revolution 
unless the President gets full support of 
the Army. The “outs” are plotting agains 
President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba. 

Altogether, the picture in Latin Amer- 
ca has some pretty dark spots. It has 
some bright ones, too. From the U.S. 
point of view, however, the situation 
generally is getting worse. This is hap- 
pening in an area right next door, i 
countries that supply U.S. with thing 
necessary in peace and vital in war. 

Chances are that the situation will not 
get better until Washington changes it 
policy, or at least shows signs that the 
top brass is really interested in the other 
American republics. These facts are t0 
be reported to the White House when 
Milton Eisenhower finishes his tour 
South America. 
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Financial self ~ help plan 
benefits Elgin Watch employees 


Operating their own credit union, employees provide 
themselves with profitable savings and low-cost loans. 
Their self-made security has proved to be of 
immeasurable value to the company. 





SAYS JAMES G. SHENNAN, President of Elgin National Watch 
Company, makers of fine watches since 1865, ‘I am both pleased and 
proud at the way our people have helped each other through their 
credit union. I am convinced that the security which these men and 
women have built for themselves through the credit union has made 
them happier, more efficient employees. It relieves our management of 
many problems by solving and avoiding personal money troubles.” 


REGULAR SAVING BECOMES A HABIT with credit union mem- 
bers. Convenient location near work saves employee time. The sub- 
stantial return on savings is an inducement to save more. Credit union 
is entirely employee- -operated without cost to the company. Officers 
are elected by members. More than 16,000 credit unions now serve 
over 7,000,000 Americans. The credit union idea i is over 100 years old. 
It has the wholehearted endorsement of government, business, labor 
and church, Credit unions also operate in churches, lodges and clubs. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 
without cost, complete in- 
a credit union. 


Dept. US-5, 
Please send me, 
formation on organizing 


a a ra 
a il 


COMPANY Po ae 


“I SAVE MORE NOW. It’s so easy to PRECISION WORK AT ELGIN demands THIS IS FOR YOU. If you are an employee of 
make deposits right here at the plant. The steady nerves and 100% concentration. a company, or belong to a church, lodge or club 
good dividends give you a re sal incentive "It takes a lot off my mind to know I can with 50 or more people, you can have a credit 
to save as much as you can,” says Henry get a low-cost loan whenever I need it,” union there and become a member. If you are 
Thies, office employee. Credit union mem- says Kelley Watts. Members may have life an employer, encourage a credit union in your 
bers may have special life insurance for an insurance for amounts of their loans. It plant or office. Mail this coupon for full informa- 
amount equal to their savings up to $1000. pays loans, protects borrowers’ families. tion on how to join or help start a credit union. 





MUSIC the NBC Symphony is the only 
major orchestra in the world created 
especially for radio and entirely supported 
by a private company. NBC shares the pride 
in this accomplishment with the American 
public. This Fall it begins its seventeenth 
season on NBC Radio and its fifth season on 
NBC Television under the direction of the 
world’s greatest conductor — Maestro 

Arturo Toscanini. 


OPERA The music drama is being 


reborn in television. NBC has presented 
twenty-one operas for television to date. This 
includes the first and only opera written 
especially for television — the NBC- 
commissioned“ Amahland the Night Visitors.” 
Through NBC’s presentation of operas in 
English, millions are able to enjoy what 
only a few understood before. 


DRAMA wnesc’s regularly scheduled 


Dramatic Presentations offered works by 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen and other 
distinguished authors during the past season. 
But perhaps the most notable production 
was the two-hour “Hamlet,” with Maurice 
Evans. Next season will bring new plays 
written expressly for NBC Television by the 
Pulitzer prize-winning playwright, 

Robert Sherwood. 


H ISTO RY One of the most significant 


contributions that television has made so 
far was produced by NBC in the past season 
— “Victory at Sea’ — a complete film i ene) a 4 
documentary of the naval history of World 
War II. Brilliantly edited from over 50 
million feet of U. S. military, Allied and 
captured enemy film, “Victory at Sea” 
brings a new dimension to history. To make 
it, NBC enlisted the talents of Richard 
Rodgers, Pulitzer prize-winning composer to 
write the musical score, and Henry Salomon, 
Bancroft prize-winning historian to write 
and produce the 26 epic chapters. The entire 
production was under the supervision of 
Robert W. Sarnoff, Vice President in charge 
of NBC-TV’s Film Division. 


THOU G HT One of the most recent 


cultural innovations in American life is 
NBC’s new series “Conversations with 
Distinguished People.” This is like bringing 
the dialogues of Socrates to life and 
expanding them millions of times. Already 
the American people have heard and seen Lord 
Bertrand Russell, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 





AND A NATION’S CULTURE 


Leadership in Radio and Television broadcasting is 
measured by what rt does to enrich the cultural life of a nation. 
NBC's record of performance provides a yardstick for the 


future...for continuing progress is the essence of leadership. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Big 3 Meeting: Much Talk, 
But Not Much Action 


Here’s the score on the Big 
Three: Lots of talk, no big deci- 
sions, Western differences left 
hanging in the air. 

Talks with Russia are a long 
way off. Communist unrest seems 
more of a puzzle than an oppor- 
tunity. 

Far East spawns differences. 
European Army is dying. 

Still left to the Big Three: solv- 
ing its own disagreements. 


Big Three statesmen have come to 
Washington, talked, entertained and 
written memoranda without agreeing, 
firmly, on much of anything. 

For the U. S., it was John Foster Dulles 
and his aides. For Britain, it was the 
Marquess of Salisbury and his aides. For 
France, it was Georges Bidault and his 
aides. 

With all the talking and writing and en- 
tertaining, it still looked about like this: 

Big Three meeting. Maybe there 
will be one, in London. The British are in 
favor of that. President Eisenhower is just 
as willing to travel to London as he was to 
Bermuda. The French are agreeable. The 
date depends upon Sir Winston Churchill 
—upon when he feels up to it. 

Big Four meeting. Time and place 
of this meeting—if any—remains uncer- 
tains. Mr. Dulles, for the U.S., gave no 
assurance that President Eisenhower 
would sit down with a Russian leader 
unless the Russians first show clearly 
that any commitments they might make 
will be honored. Besides, Dulles thought, 
it is better to wait and see how far Soviet 
power can be crumbled by unrest be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Lord Salisbury, for Britain, argued 
the merits of an early meeting—a chance 
to feel out Soviet weakness and to see 
whether there is a genuine change in 
Soviet aims. Mr. Bidault, too, favored 
a four-power session—but not until after 
the German elections in early Septem- 
ber. The U.S. remained firm in opposi- 
tion to any talks at an early date. 

European Army. This project, first 
proposed and favored by France, is no 
nearer realization as a result of the latest 
talks. France now is cold to the idea of 
an international army that would con- 
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tain German troops, fearful of any arms 
in German hands. The British keep say- 
ing they think the European Army is the 
best way to rearm Germany, but they 
still decline to join. 

The U.S., which at first inclined to- 
arming Germany independently, 
now holds to the European Army idea. 
That army, however, looks like a dead 
duck, despite warnings from Congress 
that the price of Europe’s killing it will 
be an earlier end, or cuts, in dollar aid. 

Germany. Here again there were 
wide differences. The U.S. had no ideas 


ward 






talking about a reorganization of NATO, 
Dulles, noting the U.S. already is heayj. 
ly committed both in troops and sup. 
plies, wants greater contributions from 
others, especially France. Bidault prom. 
ises nothing more while France is spend. 
ing men and money in Indochina. 

Korea. Britain wants to be _ tough 
with Korean President Syngmin Rhee 
Salisbury wanted assurances that Rhee 
can be kept under control by the United 
Nations—meaning the U. S.—during peace 
talks following a truce. Dulles made 
clear that the U.S. will do everything 
necessary to preserve a truce during 
peace talks. He also took a firm stand 
against any quick meeting of the U.N, 
General Assembly for the purpose of 
dabbling in the peace. 

China. The possibility of a deal over 
China that might calm down Communist 
expansion in the Far East attracts Britain 
and France. Lord Salisbury, 
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~Herblock in the Washington Post 


‘AND THAT’S THE SENATE, OVER THERE’ 


on how to exploit unrest in Soviet Ger- 
many and in Eastern Europe. Councils 
were divided, with the “sit it out” atti- 
tude coming to the top. Unification still 
was talked of, but it will require a deal 
with Russia and is a long way off, if it 
ever comes. France is interested in keep- 
ing Germany divided, or, if not divided, 
then France wants an understanding with 
Russia to hold the Germans in check. 
The U.S. inclines toward a build-up of 
Germany as a military power. Great 
Britain wants to maintain a freedom to 
maneuver in her old balance-of-power 
tradition. 

NATO. Defense forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are lagging. 
The U.S. wants them stepped up, and is 








pressing Britain’s view that 
Communist China — should 
have a seat in the U.N, 
watered down the British po- 
sition a little—Britain is will- 
ing to wait until the Korean 
war is well over, and not rush 
the seating of China. Dulles 
strongly refuses to approve an 
action that smacks of letting 
China shoot its way in, and 
observes that Congress would 
never go along with the idea, 
anyway. 

Indochina. Bidault’s Gov- 
ernment quickly shelved a 
plan to use more French 
troops and money in a try for 
a knockout decision. More at- 
tractive to France are ideas 
for U.S. or U.N. troops to 
help her, a_ settlement in 
Indochina as part of a Fa 
East peace package, or a 
promise of British and U.S 
troops if Communist Chin 
enters the war. Dulles is cool. 
preferring that France push 
Indochinese independence in an effort 
to win the war with native support. 
The catch: France might pull 
leaving Southeast Asia to the Commu- 
nists. 

Egypt. Salisbury was looking to 
Dulles for ideas on how to satisfy Egypt 
and still keep Western control of Suez 
Canal mi‘itary bases. To Dulles, agree- 
ment between Britain and Egypt is nec- 
essary, but both sides still insist on hav- 
ing technical control of the bases. Settle- 
ment looks a long way off. 

Decisions were put off. It seems cleat 
that Britain, France and the U.S. need to 
solve their own differences before they 
can go far toward solving those with 
Russia. 
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How Recordak microfilming speeds routines for title-abstract companies 
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_ courthouse into the office 

hee 

ted 

ace 

ide Clerks in title-abstract companies used to beat a 

— path daily back and forth to the local courthouse. 

al Now, many progressive companies have installed 

N. compact Recordak Junior Microfilmers in the court- 

of houses which they cover. Result 

uh One clerk makes one trip. . . and in a matter of 

vist minutes photographs all the documents filed during 

ain the day .. . for a fraction of a cent aprece. 

Me This routine eliminates hours of manual transcrip- 
tion... provides photographically accurate and com- 






plete records instead of hurried abbreviated ones. 


And back in the office, the Recordak Microfilm 







ill- ; ; ; ; eS . 
si copies are filed at the finger tips .. .tready for immedi- 
ish ate reference in a Recordak Film Reader, which en- 






larges every detail sharp and clear. What a difference 






—no confusing “extract” abbreviations to figure out; 
no transcription errors to dupli- 







cate ; no repeat trips to the court- 






house to verify signatures or 
double-check facts. 






for 


as 


65 different types of business 


= thousands of concerns = now using Recordak microfilming \ 






.. . to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent 





apuece ; to simplify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing Recordak Junior Microfilmer 
space; to increase protection. 






Your business 7 a5" 


Regardless of its type or size, youshould investigate Recordak 
. ° . S 

microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 

photographic process is already simplifying routines which 


are similar to yours .. . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of ee 
your present costs. — 


Write today for detailed information on the process . . . and 
the versatile line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on a 
surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 and its application to business systems 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. **Recordak” is a trade-mark 







(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 






originator of modern microfilming— 
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ABC OF WRANGLE OVER BEEF 


Farmer resentment against 
“middlemen” is growing again. 

Farm prices are way down. De- 
cline in retail food prices is small- 
er. Farmers ask why, demand 
that Congress investigate. 

“Spread” is especially notice- 
able on beef. Steak costs three 
times as much as live steer. Here’s 
that story. It explains one of the 
price gaps that farmers complain 
about. 


A cry is going up again that house- 
wives are not sharing fully in price 
declines that farmers are suffering. 

This time the complaints center around 
beef. From the cattle country come de- 
mands that Congress investigate to find 
out why falling prices of beef cattle do 
not show up fully, and at once, at the 
grocery counter. Housewives, reading 
that cattle have sold for as little as 5 or 
10 cents a pound in drought areas, won- 
der why they still must pay 60 to 70 
cents a pound for steak at retail. 

Whenever troubles hit the farms, this 
question of price margins comes up— 
with repercussions in Congress. 

















Basic Data: Agriculture Dept. 
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Why Both Farmers and 


Right now it is beef that is getting at- 
tention. Soon it may be milk or bread or 
canned goods. With beef in the line of 
fire, there is interest in finding what 
really does account for the big differ- 
ence between what the farmer gets and 
what the city man pays for the beef in a 
steer. 

What you find, in a typical case, is 
shown in the accompanying chart. This 
tells the story of the “spread” on choice 
beef, as it existed in May. 

At that time, a steer that produced 
choice beef brought the farmer 23.4 
cents a pound at Chicago. Yet steaks and 
roasts of this grade were averaging 63.5 
cents a pound in New York City, almost 
three times the farmer’ price. The 
“spread” was 40.1 cents a pound. 

More than half of this spread was 
accounted for by “shrinkage.” Even 
farmers tend to forget about this when 
comparing their prices with store prices. 
But a 1,000-pound steer yields only 600 
pounds of carcass beef after hide, hoofs, 
head and other inedible parts are re- 
moved. This carcass in turn is trimmed 
by the butcher into only 474 pounds of 
salable retail meat cuts. 

Thus, a pound of live steer repre- 
sents only 47 per cent of a pound of re- 
tail meat. The farmer who got 23.4 cents 
a pound for his steer actually was re- 
ceiving a price equivalent to 44.3 cents 


| 
Wholesaler 


Housewives Are Angry 


a pound for the meat, exclusive of by- 
products. 

Viewed in this perspective, the pricg 
spread that started out as 40.1 cents jg 
narrowed to 19.2 cents a pound. 

The packer took about 8 cents of it, 
if he got the usual share that official 
studies of past experience indicate he 
got. He received only about 3.2 cents 
a pound for his services of butchering and 
processing the animal. He got the remain. 
ing 4.8 cents from sale of the hide, tak 
low, other by-products. 

The wholesaler got about 1.9 cents for 
his services and the retailer got the re 
maining 9.3 cents. 

Out of their 19.2 cents, the processor 
and distributors had to pay transportation 
charges, operating expenses and taxes, 
The farmer had to pay his expenses too, 
out of his 23.4 cents. If he lived near 
Chicago, in Iowa, for example, he prob 
ably paid about 1 cent a pound for tran§ 
portation and marketing charges on his 
steer. His net price was even smaller if 
he lived farther away from market, with 
higher transport costs. 

Chances are good that Congress will 
investigate the marketing margins on 
beef and other foods if farm prices con- 
tinue to slide. When low prices cut the 
farmers’ profits, they usually complain 
about the “middlemen” and demand that 
they cut margins, too. 


20.9¢ 


Waste, 
Processing 
shrinkage 


Packer _ Retailer 
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The Magnificent Chrysler New Yorker 4-Door Sedan 


A millionaire can’t have what you can have 
in your next new car... unless he, too, 
drives a Chrysler! 
EVERY DAY IS RICHER WHEN Because only Chrysler has all the best of 
the really new advances of the past few 
YOU OWN A CAR LIKE TH is a years. Performance and safety features that 
= have taken America by storm... 

The FirePower V-8 engine with hemi- 
spherical combustion power. A new-type 
engine, practical ‘til now only in certain 

Sas: Rinnattied Cheyer tow Yoder Chip Couse costly continental cars and in aircraft. Full- 
| Pree , . time Power Steering that does all the real 
, turning and parking work for you all the 
time. Power Brakes that can stop you in an 
instant more safely, more smoothly than in 
any other kind of car. 

This is the car to see and test if you're 
planning on any new car. It’s not just the 
buy of the year... it’s the buy of your 
life. See your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer and 
actually drive it today—learn the difference! 


CHRYSLER 


AMERICAS FIRST FAMILY OF FINE CARS 





WINDSOR NEW YORKER IMPERIAL 





A dding youth to steel... for you 


Just a “pinch” of vanadium helps steel to serve you better 


STEEL IS LIKE PEOPLE. It, too, can become tired with too 
much shock and strain, or too much exertion. Fortunately 
for all of us, scientists have learned the secret of imparting 
the stamina of youth to steel. 
SECRET OF YOUTH— It's done by adding small amounts of 
vanadium — often with other alloyi ing me ‘tals—to the molten 
steel, usually as it comes from the steelmaker’s furnac e. 
Thus. the springs of your car and other hard-working 
parts of automobiles, locomotives, ships, and aircraft with- 
stand constant shock and strain. 
WHAT IS VANADIUM? This special tonic for steel is one 
of the earth’s rarer metals. Most of America’s vanadium 
ore comes from the Colorado Plateau. After being concen- 
trated and smelted, the refined metal is shipped to the steel- 
makers. 
Vanadium is but one of many alloying metals that are 
used to improve today’s steel. Just as vanadium makes 


steel shock-resistant and enduring. chromium makes it rust- 
resistant, tungsten makes it strong at high temperatures, 
manganese makes it tough at low temperatures, and silicon 
gives it important electrical properties. 

UCC AND ALLOYS— The people of Union Carbide produce 
morethan fifty different kinds of alloying metals, in hundreds 
of varying compositions and sizes. They also work closely 
with aebuakene in developing and improving the alloy 
steels that go into nearly everything that serves us today. 
FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet F. 


T een Y we | 
Union CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND sTREET [I] New yorK 17, N. Y. 


UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ——— 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HayNes STELLITE Alloys e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONF and TREK Anti-Freezes e PyYROFAX Gas e Prest-O-Lire Acetylene 


DyNEL Textile Fibers e BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ LINDE Oxygen e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 











AT THE FRONT 


SEOUL—The keen fighting edge of 
the American forces in Korea has been 
dulled by the long, frustrating wrangle 
over negotiations to wind up the war. 

Patrols are sloppy when compared 
with what they were six months or a 
year ago. Understandably, soldiers just 
simply don’t want to take chances of 
getting shot up as long as they feel the 
end is in sight. American troops have 
been under wraps for weeks. It is obvious 
that they had orders not to attack—and 
to fight only when the enemy came at 
them. 

What happened with one U. S. com- 
pany when it was hit a few days ago tells 
a great deal about the war’s change in 
recent weeks. 

This company held a hill position, 
heavily fortified. Looking at it, you would 
think the location was immune to a sur- 
prise attack from the Communists. The 
forward slope of the hill is protected by 
wire, mines and trip flares. Beyond the 
mine field, the area is stripped bare. 
There is a narrow valley and then another 
steep hill, also clear of vegetation and 
other cover. This second hill is held by 
the Chinese, who are dug in on the far 
side of it. 

The Chinese hit the U. S. position just 
before dawn. To do so, they had to come 
down that barren slope, cross the valley 
and climb the very steep hill—exposed all 
the way. But nobody saw them coming. 
The Chinese got within a hundred yards 
of the American defenses and then called 
on their artillery for support. In seconds 
the place exploded into full-scale fight- 
ing. Some of the Chinese got clear into 
the company command post. 

The Americans, surprised, fought very 
well once they reorganized themselves. 
They finally threw the enemy back and 
the Chinese certainly got the worst of it. 

But 24 hours after the attack, the wire, 
mine field and trip flares had not been 
repaired. A detail finally was sent out to 
bury the bodies of about 60 Chinese 
scattered through the mine field and the 
men on this detail repaired the defenses 
on their way back. The point is that the 
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commander deliberated 24 hours before 
deciding whether to risk the lives of his 
men in cleaning up the mess. Six months 
ago that never would have happened. 
Defenses would have been put back in 
shape before anything else was done. 

This incident shows how waiting for 
peace changed the front. American 
morale is good, but there has been no 
eagerness to take the offensive since 
truce negotiations resumed more than 
two months ago. The driving force in a 
GI's life is to keep from getting killed, 
earn his combat points for rotation, then 
turn his foxhole or bunker over to a re- 
placement and go home. 

Actually, the American forces are in 
good shape in terms of ammunition and 
man power. There is plenty of stuff in 
reserve. There are more American troops 
in reserve now, including the Marines, 
than at any time in the war. 

The road system behind the U. S. lines 
is really something to see. Whole di- 
visions can be shifted quickly and easily 
from one front to another. There is a 
complete transportation network linking 
all sectors of the main line and the supply 
centers in the rear. 

In some respects Korea has become 
the most comfortable war Americans 
have ever fought. Each division has rest 
and recreation facilities so troops from 
the line can go to the rear for a hot bath, 
beer, movies and relaxation. This is in 
addition to regular leaves in Japan. En- 
listed men have clubs within earshot of 
the firing line. Officers’ clubs are tucked 
away in the hills only a few miles from 
the front. Some of them have such 
niceties as chrome furniture, mirrors and 
indirect lighting. 

This living is luxurious only in com- 
parison with what Korea was like two 
years ago. It has no relationship to the 
comforts of a military post at home. The 
higher standard of living here was de- 
signed to keep up morale in a static war 
—a war that wasn’t going anywhere. 

But some field officers believe the 
luxuries, small as they are, have softened 
the Army’s taste for battle. 















lt isn’t many 
automobiles, but— 


150,000 IS A LOT 
OF FORK TRUCKS! 


Couple of months ago Clark Truck 
Number 150,000 rolled off our pro- 
duction line. Compared to the astro- 
nomical production of automobiles, 
150,000 isn’t any great shakes. But in 
our business, 150,000 is a lot of trucks! 
Matter of fact, it’s about half of all 
the fork trucks that have ever been 
built. Which means that more people 
buy our trucks than any other make. 


How come? 


One reason is our customers’ belief 
that dollar for dollar they get the 
most from us—in_ well-engineered, 
well-built machines. Another is the 
selection we give them—a complete 
line of trucks for nearly every re- 
quirement. Experienced counsel in 
planning low-cost handling systems 
is also important to our customers, 
and they get it from us and our 
dealers. Last but by no means least 
is their conviction that our service and 
maintenance facilities do the best job 
of keeping their equipment in top 
running order. 

Altogether, our customers have 
elected us NUMBER ONE in the 
business—with 150,000 votes of con- 
fidence. We'd like the chance to show 
you why they voted that way. If 
you'll drop us a line* we’ll be glad to 
send you some material which tells 
about our products, services and facil- 
ities, and how they’ll benefit you. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


| Industrial Truck Division * Battle Creek, Michigan @ Electric, 


| 


| 
| 


Gas, Diesel, l. P. Gas Fork Trucks and Powered Hand 
Trucks © Industrial Towing Tractors. 


*Or see your own local Clark dealer, who's listed in the 
Yellow poges of your ‘phone book, under ‘Trucks, Industrial.” 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SOVIET SUCCESSION 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Authority on Russian Affairs 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is the dramatic story 


behind the struggle that now is rocking the 
Kremlin and threatens to have world-wide 
repercussions. 

Beria, one of Russia’s three leaders, is 
liquidated as an ‘‘enemy of the people.” 
Malenkov, for the moment, is on top. But 
the final outcome is still in doubt. 

Background of the big struggle that led 
to this latest purge is revealed for you by 





Bertram D. Wolfe, one of this country’s 
leading experts on behind-the-scenes Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. Wolfe is author of the book “Three 
Who Made A Revolution.” He was a mem- 
ber of the Slavic Studies group at Stanford 
University. He is on leave now as a senior 
fellow of Columbia Universtiy’s Russian 
Institute to serve as a bureau chief for Voice 
of America. 








Joseph Stalin was dead six hours and ten minutes 
before the Kremlin flag was lowered and the radio 
announced that the Dictator was no more. In an age 
of split-second announcements of death, there is some- 
thing strange in this delay. No less strange were the 
official communiques on his last illness. “The best 
medical personnel has been called in to treat Com- 
rade Stalin . . . The treatment is under the direction 
of the Minister of Health .. . The treatment is under 
the continuous supervision of the Central Committee 
and the Soviet Government .. .” Nine doctors watch- 
ing each other; the Minister of Health watching the 
doctors; the Central Committee and the Government 
watching the Minister. And all of this, by an inner 
compulsion, announced to the world. Who can fail to 
sense that the laws of life and death are somehow dif- 
ferent behind the Kremlin walls? 

Early on the morning of March 6, with all the 
morning papers missing from the streets, the radio 
announced that the Vozhd had died at 9:50 the night 
before. The communique included a call to maintain 
“the steel-like unity and monolithic unity of the ranks 
of the Party . . . to guard the unity of the Party as 
the apple of the eye . . . to educate all Communists 
and working people in high political vigilance, intoler- 
ance and firmness in the struggle against internal and 
external enemies.” This call was repeated hourly all 
through the day. 

Shortly before midnight the Party chiefs, in con- 
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tinuous session since their leader’s death, announced 
that a joint session of the Central Committee, the 
Council of Ministers, and the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet had come to the conclusion that “the 
most important task of the Party and the Govern- 
ment is to ensure uninterrupted and correct leader- 
ship of the entire life of the country which demands 
the greatest unity of leadership and the prevention of 
any kind of disorder and panic.” “In view of the 
above,” the Communique continued, it was necessary 
to make at once a sweeping series of changes in the 
personnel and organizational structure of the leading 
Party and Government bodies. The changes com- 
pletely undid all the personnel and structural arrange- 
ments made less than five months earlier by the Nine- 
teenth Congress under the personal direction of the 
man who was not yet dead 24 hours. 

The “call to steel-like unity and monolithic unity” 
and to increased “vigilance and intolerance in the 
struggle with internal and external enemies” con- 
tinued to reappear in editorials and articles. It was 
repeated textually in Malenkov’s funeral oration three 
days later. The warning against “disorder and panic” 
was paraphrased by Beria in his funeral oration and 
repeated verbatim in the leading Pravda editorial of 
March 11. 

Disorder and panic! When Franklin Roosevelt died 
during his fourth term in office, could it occur to the 
Vice President who automatically succeeded him, or 
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to the leaders of either political party, or to “the Gov- 
ernment,” to warn against disorder and panic? When 
George VI of England or Gustav V of Sweden died 
while still in royal office, could such words creep into 
the communiques or the funeral addresses of those 
who knew and loved them? 

Not even in young states just being born in turmoil 
and conflict, not in Israel when its first president, 
Chaim Weizmann, died, not in Turkey when Kemal 
Pasha died, not in Pakistan when Liaquat Ali Khan 
died, not in India when her unique political-religious 
leader Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated, not in 
China when Sun Yat-sen breathed his last, could any- 
one think of pronouncing the ominous words “disor- 
der and panic.” Those strange words bring us close to 
the heart of the mystery of the nature of the total 
state, of the nature of the men who rule over it, of 
their relationship with each other, with the people they 
rule, and with the rest of the world. 


One searches history in vain for a case of a peaceful 
and bloodless succession to a dictator who has climbed 
to power by force and based his rule upon force with- 
out troubling to restore the ruptured fabric of legiti- 
macy. When Caesar was assassinated, the triumvirate 
that followed tore the Roman Empire apart. The Di- 
rectory that succeeded the terror of Robespierre was 
dislodged by Napoleon, who wrestled all his days 
with the problem of restoring legitimacy, only to end 
them on St. Helena. Hitler’s Tausendjahriges Reich 
perished in a flaming bunker in Berlin and Musso- 
lini’s Imperium Romanum did not outlast his hang- 
ing. There had been “disorder and panic” when Hit- 
ler and Mussolini died, for the lack of a procedure for 
the succession to a dictator was reinforced by the in- 
vading armies closing in on the rubble of their cities. 
But the “disorder and panic” which Stalin’s comrades 
speak of springs not from such external events but 
from their hearts and the essence of their system. A 
system that is based upon an unending war “on all 
existing conditions and institutions,” an unending war 
upon their own people and upon all other peoples, 
cannot develop a legitimacy. The word “panic” escap- 
ing the lips of the rulers of the world’s most powerful 
government betrays a fear that is ineradicably in their 
hearts: they fear the prostrate people over whom they 
tule, they fear the outside world which they plan to 
conquer, and they fear each other. 

The Soviet Government is not a government by So- 
viets. The people have long ceased to elect or recall 
“Deputies.” The Soviets have long ceased to elect 
their leaders or decide anything. Nor is the Soviet 
Government a party government either. Parties need 
each other as the sexes need each other, and party life 
ceases as soon as there is only one party and no oppo- 
sition, just as sex life would cease if there were only 
one sex, 1.€. NO sex. 

As the Soviets have long ceased to decide anything 
or select their leaders and officials, so the Party has 
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long ceased to decide anything or select its leaders. 
What was once a party has become a “transmission 
belt” (the words are Stalin’s) to convey and enforce 
the will of the leaders upon the masses. Both decision 
and personnel selection are from the top downward: 
a military-ideological-organizational apparatus, a 
pyramidal power structure culminating in what Max 
Weber has called a charismatic leader. 

On the surface everything seems designed to last 
forever and to insure a simple, quiet, peaceful succes- 
sion. Was ever such monopoly of power wielded by 
so perfectly organized a mechanism? Thirty-six years 
of continuity in government (is it not still called ‘“‘So- 
viet?’’). Thirty years of continuity of personal leader- 
ship in the person of the all-wise, all-powerful Vozhd. 
Over a third of a century of uninterrupted happiness 
of the people, of nonexistence of opposition. More 
than two decades of unanimous decisions on every- 
thing. Not the unity of human beings, but the unity 
of a monolith. Where is there a crevice in which might 
sprout the seedcorn of doubt, much less of disorder 
and panic? The Leader controlled the Politburo so 
long that at the Nineteenth Congress (October 1952) 
he could abolish it altogether in favor of a diffuse 
body so large and scattered that it could not be called 
upon to make day-to-day decisions. The Central 
Committee had long before been made into such a 
body. 

The chain of command was so clear: the Leader 
controlling the Politburo, the Politburo controlling 
the Central Committee, the Central Committee con- 
trolling the Party. And the Party, in turn, controls an 
imposing apparatus of police, army, bureaucracy, 
press, radio, meeting halls, streets, schools, buildings, 
churches, factories, farms, unions, arts, sciences, every- 
thing. All the power levers seem to function so smooth- 
ly. What it had cost Lenin and his associates so much 
travail and struggle to build, and Stalin so much 
struggle and bloodshed to perfect into the all-embrac- 
ing power apparatus of the total state, seems now so 
perfected, so smoothly functioning. A ready-made 
machine, the greatest power machine in all history. 
Yet the first words of the orphaned heirs on the death 
of the Dictator are not human words of sorrow but 
ominous words about “disorder and panic” and “vigi- 
lance and uncompromising struggle against the inner 
and outer foe.” 

In all this mighty machine there is oppressive quiet, 
but no peace to insure a peaceful succession. There is 
a multitude of laws, but no legality to provide a legal 
and legitimate succession. The democratic revolution 
of March 1917 ruptured the legitimacy of Tsarism, 
but it set to work at once to develop a new, demo- 
cratic legitimacy, out of the State Duma or Parlia- 
ment, out of the City Dumas, the rural Zemstvos and 
the Soviets. It looked forward to convening a Con- 
stituent Assembly which would adopt a new demo- 
cratic constitution and provide a fresh fabric of con- 
sensus, consent, acceptance, collective and democratic 
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determination of policy, a multi-party system, a par- 
liament, to secure the habits of willing consent which 
are the tissues of all normal governments and which 
make the death of a particular head of state a cause 
for grief but not an occasion of fear of disorder or 
panic. To use the terminology of the historian Fer- 
rero, the Provisional Government set up by the first 
revolution of 1917 was a “pre-legitimate government,” 
moving as quickly as the troubled times permitted 
from the ruptured legitimacy of the monarchy to 
democratic legitimacy. That is what it meant when it 
called itself “provisional.” 

But the Bolshevik Party, in November 1917, over- 
threw this “pre-legitimate” Provisional Government 
by a violent coup d’état, and then dispersed 
the Constituent Assembly which alone could have 
laid a foundation of democratic legitimacy. When 
they outlawed all other parties, including the 
working-class and peasant parties, they thereby 
drained the Soviets of all power as a “workers’ parlia- 
ment” or “workers’ and peasants’ parliament,” and 
the Party began to rule in the name of the Soviets. 
Next Lenin outlawed all factions within the Party, 
thereby draining it, too, of all political life. Always 
excessively centralist and hierarchical, it now became 
a transmission belt for the will of the Central Com- 
mittee. When the “servant” of the Central Committee, 
its General Secretary, executed the majority of the 
members of the Central Committee which he was 
supposed to serve, that, too, ceased to be a de- 
cisive organ. 

Even as Stalin purged all dissenters and all he had 
reason to suspect because they were injured or ag- 
grieved or because they found it hard to sing the 
praise of his perfections, the whole machine of power 
and force and propaganda got into high gear to make 
of this unpopular, colorless and unloved man a syn- 
thetic charismatic leader. The Leader who possesses 
charisma (“divine” grace) acquires one by one the 
attributes of divinity: omniscience, omnicompetence, 
omnipotence. In him all power is concentrated. Whom 
he touches with his spirit partakes of his grace. Whom 
he denounces shrivels into nothingness. He decides 
everything: linguistics, genetics, the transformation 
of nature, the disposition of artillery on every front, 
the quota and technique of every factory. Others get 
power only by emanation and delegation, and even 
then must be prepared to give him the credit for all 
successes and take upon themselves the blame and 
punishment for all failures. 

So at the death of the Dictator, there are no parties 
to establish a legal succession by electoral contest. 
There is no Soviet constitutional provision for a suc- 
cessor to the post of self-appointed genius. There is 
no party which any longer decides anything, debates 
anything, selects anybody. There is not even a provi- 
sion for a dictator, much less for a successor, in the 
Constitution or in a Party statute. 

There is no moral code, either, to restrain the aspir- 
ants to the succession from framing each other up and 
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killing each other off. In so far as they follow the 
precedents bequeathed to them, and in so far as they 
follow the real inner laws of the total state, that is 
precisely what they will have to do. It is to themselves 
that they are speaking when they call to an awed pop- 
ulace for “steel-like unity and monolithic unity of 
party and of leadership.” It is from their own hearts 
that the words escaped concerning ‘disorder and 
panic.” 


il 

Why not, asks the reasonable man trying to project 
himself into the irrational atmosphere of totalitarian 
dynamics, why not then a collective leadership? A 
triumvirate? A heptarchy? A decemvirate? The Presid- 
ium, maybe? The Central Committee? The Council 
of Ministers? The Secretariat? 

Even in Lenin’s day, before the Central Committee 
and Politburo had been drained of all political life 
and power, it proved impossible to arrange a succes- 
sion by purely peaceful means, or by means which, at 
least within the party purview, might be regarded as 
lawful and legitimate. Lenin got three solemn warn- 
ings from the Angel of Death in the form of three par- 
tial cerebral hemorrhages. Only after the second did 
this man, bursting with vitality and a will to power 
over the entire world, begin to believe in his heart that 
death was approaching. Then at last he tried to pre- 
pare a “legal” and “peaceful” succession. Recognizing 
that he had acquired enormous personal authority, 
that perhaps without willing it consciously, he had 
dwarfed the Party and its leading bodies and be- 
come a personal dictator, Lenin began to fear that his 
lieutenants would tear each other to pieces if any one 
of them tried to become a Vladimir Ilyich the Second. 
With no clear understanding of the dynamics of the 
totalitarian process he had set in motion, he sought 
to reestablish the moribund authority of at least one 
“collegial” body, the Politburo. His Testament pro- 
posed a collective leadership in which all his close 
lieutenants, working together, would replace him 
and together rule. For this purpose the Testament was 
carefully constructed, with a warning of the “danger 
of a split in the Party,” with an adverse judgment on 
each of his associates to keep him from thinking that 
he was big enough to rule alone, and a word of praise 
for each of them, to indicate that none should be 
eliminated. 

Collective leadership is difficult at best, but without 
democracy it is impossible. Where there are no con- 
stitutional rules for collective procedure, where in all 
fields there is dictatorship, where force settles all 
things, where opposition is not part of the game of 
politics but something to be eliminated and crushed, 
the whole momentum of the state and the system 
drives relentlessly towards personal dictatorship. So 
it was with Lenin; so it was with Mussolini; so it was 
with Hitler; and so it was with Stalin. 

Even before Lenin was dead, Stalin began “disloy- 
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ally” to gather into his hands the reins of power. The 
dying Dictator, speechless now from his third stroke, 
yet managed to add a codicil to his will: “Stalin is too 
rude, and this fault becomes insupportable in the 
office of General Secretary. Therefore, I propose to 
the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that 
position . . .” But Lenin’s Will could not prevail 
against Stalin’s will, and the innate dynamics of the 
machine which Lenin himself had set in motion. 
Stalin did not even permit it to be published in the 
Soviet Union. : 

Precisely because Stalin did not possess Lenin’s 
moral authority over his associates, he found it nec- 
essary to use more physical power. The cult of Lenin’s 
person among his disciples was spontaneous, and per- 
sonally distasteful to him. Lenin had frequently used 
his authority and prestige to get his own way in dis- 
puted matters, but he opposed the development of 
a cult of his person. The cult grew up only around his 
embalmed corpse, fostered above all by the very 
man who was undoing his Last Will. For Stalin could 
claim infallibility only by first developing the cult 
of infallibility around Lenin and then making him- 
self into the “best disciple” and apostolic successor. 
Thus the last repositories of some kind of legality and 
legitimacy, the Party Congress, the Central Com- 
mittee and the Politburo, were deprived of their 
right to say yea or nay to anything. Unanimity, 
monolithic conformity and synthetic infallibility pre- 
vailed. 

Lenin had defeated his opponents inside the Party 
by debate, sometimes tempered with a touch of organ- 
izational maneuvers and frame-up; but once they 
were worsted, he was careful to salvage the person and 
the dignity of the defeated opponent. But Stalin could 
not win by debate. His method was to enlarge the or- 
ganizational maneuvers and frame-ups which were 
already a part of Lenin’s techniques, to compel his 
opponents to besmirch themselves and to liquidate 
themselves morally by repeated “confessions.” Then 
he killed them. 

There is a fearful dynamic to totalitarianism that 
drives it to rupture the entire fabric of consent and 
consensus. From thence springs its fear that men will 
not believe and not obey. But once fear is present, it 
drives to the use of further terror. And terror exer- 
cised against one’s people or associates begets greater 
fear. 

> * * 

Stalin killed off virtually all the “Men of October” 
during the blood purges of 1934 to 1938. In 1947, on 
the thirtieth anniversary of the coup d’état of Novem- 
ber 7, 1917, only 438 Old Bolsheviks who had joined 
the Party prior to the seizure of power were still alive 
and in good standing to sign a letter of thanks to 
Comrade Stalin for what he had done to the Party. 
The most important of these is now Molotov. Lenin 
pronounced him an “incurable dumbbell” and “the 
best file-clerk in all Russia.” He is obstinate as a mule. 
Kamennii zad, Stone Behind, his own associates call 
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him, and every diplomat who has tried to negotiate 
with him will agree. Unless he backs the wrong horse, 
he will undoubtedly be included in any entourage as 
a symbol of continuity, and someone like him or 
Voroshilov is likely to be vested with the title of 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet or 
some other such honorary badge. But Stalin was boss 
before he had any state titles, and Molotov and Voro- 
shilov could not be boss if a score of titles were show- 
ered upon them. For the “Men of October,” of which 
they are the enfeebled, diminishing shadow, are no 
more. 

The new men, from whom the new Vozhd will 
emerge if the process is not interrupted before its 
completion, are the epigoni, the “sons,” or perhaps 
the “grandsons.” Lenin’s Marxism was so different 
from that of Marx that one of his own admirers called 
it marxisme a la tartare. Stalin, killing off the Men 
of October, became the spokesman of the “sons,” his 
Leninism became different from Lenin’s as Lenin’s 
Marxism was from Marx. The Malenkovs and Berias, 
and men still younger, who aspire to power, are men 
who never knew the great dreams and humane ideals 
of the nineteenth century Russian intelligentsia, nev- 
er knew the excitement, the fervor and the misery of 
the Tsarist underground and exile, scarcely know ex- 
cept by hearsay the “heroic days” of the storming of 
the Winter Palace and the Kremlin. The world will 
watch with interest what these men, wholly formed 
and brought up not as underground revolutionaries 
but under the new regime of bureaucratic and totali- 
tarian absolutism, will make of the heritage of Marx- 
ism and Leninism and Stalinism in the course of their 
struggle with each other. 


IV 


The real power levers in this struggle are three: the 
party machine; the secret police; the armed forces. 
Potentially, other power groupings may be in process 
of formation: an esprit de corps among the state bu- 
reaucracy, for example, or among the industrialists 
and technicians. But these are only embryonic forces 
and not real power levers at present. 

Who is in control of the party machine? While 
Stalin was alive, he controlled it. Whether he was 
General Secretary, or Premier, or simply Vozhd, all 
power and all decision emanated downwards from 
him and in his name. Because he had designated Ma- 
lenkov in recent years as Secretary of the Party, or as 
first of a battery of three or five or ten secretaries 
(the number has fluctuated) it was assumed by the 
outside world, and by some in the Soviet Union, per- 
haps even by Malenkov himself, that he had his hand 
on the lever that moves that mighty machine. But 
often there is some central mechanism that is the key 
to the functioning of a machine, and, when that is 
removed, the levers no longer work. Stalin was such 
a central mechanism. All power concentrated in him, 
all cohesion. When he died, it soon became clear that 
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*} USE THIS EASY WAY 


to make tore calls...more conveniently 


I’m smart... I leave my own car at home to keep the family happy. Then I use 


Hertz Service in my territory. It’s the most convenient way I know to make more calls; 
It pays off, too, in other ways—I drive a fine new car, at a low rate that includes 


WERTZ SERVICE: what it /s...what it costs... how ro get it- 


What It Is . . . Hertz is a rent-a-car service, avail- 
able in more than 500 cities and resort areas 
throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico, Haiti, the 
Virgit®slands and Switzerland. 


What It Costs...Here is a specific rate exam- 
ple: at the Hertz station in Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 
8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and 
insurance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 
miles in any one day is only $9.40, whether one 
person or five ride in the car. Rates are lower 
by the week. Rates vary slightly in different 
sections of the country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished... Even 
on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theff In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are provided at no extra cost. 


How To Get It... It's as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under "H"” for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and 
identify yourself; (C) step intoafinenewcar and go! 


Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


gasoline, oil and proper insurance. It’s as satisfactory as it is simple!” 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservations 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz Service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars...Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes. 
The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available ... Hertz Charge 
Cards (international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if 
desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit 
Card holders are accorded the same privileges 
extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information...For information on 
Hertz stations—anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Department 773, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone: Webster 9-5165. 
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TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organization. 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS (A) B\ © 


no one was any longer in complete possession of the 
party machine. 

For a few days, Malenkov acted as if he were, and 
the Party seemed to act as if he were. On the day of 
Stalin’s death, Pravda quoted some lifeless utterance 
of his in bold type in the lead editorial, as formerly 
it had quoted Stalin. It did the same on March 7, 8 
and 9. On the 9th Izvestia printed a photo of Stalin 
with Malenkov and a little girl. On the 10th Pravda 
published a photograph, retouched by montage, show- 
ing Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Malenkov as a “big 
three,” standing alone at the signing of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty. Examination of the original photo- 
graph shows that Beria and Molotov were cut off 
in the “retouching,” as well as Vyshinsky, who was 
actually signing the treaty, and many others. 
Sovfoto released a photograph of Malenkov with two 
of his three chins missing. Operation retouch had 
begun. 

Greetings began to come from provincial congresses 
and gatherings to “the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U., G.M. Malenkov.” The 
press began to use the phrase “headed by Comrade 
Malenkov.” Then suddenly, the number of quotes 
diminished. The “fat type” gave way to ordinary 
print. Quotes from Molotov and Beria began to ap- 
pear along with quotes from Malenkov. On March 13- 
15, Pravda ceased to use a dual title for Malenkov. 
From then on, in place of stress on his person, there 
was stress on “the Central Committee, consisting of 
people taught by Comrade Stalin, into whose hands 
Stalin gave the great Lenin banner.” 

The Supreme Soviet which was called to meet on 
March 14 to “ratify” the changes made on the day of 
Stalin’s death, was postponed for a day without ex- 
planation. When it met, the list of cabinet ministers 
presented to it differed from the list that had been 
broadcast on March 6. Again no explanation. Secret- 
ly, the “Central Committee of the Party” had met on 
March 14, and come to significant decisions which 
were kept secret for a full week. The Soviet met only 
for one hour, one of the shortest sessions on record. 
It applauded the reports of the changes made on the 
day of Stalin’s death, as mysteriously changed again 
by the secret meeting of March 14, but it did not go 
through the formality of voting its approval on any- 
thing. Malenkov told the Deputies: “The strength of 
the government will consist in its collective nature.” 
Only on March 21, a full week later, was it announced 
that on March 14, Malenkov, “at his own request,” 
had been removed as Secretary of the Party, and 
thereby deprived of the dual leading post which 
seemed to mark him for the succession. 

Neither the editors of the regional and provincial 
press nor the Supreme Soviet had been informed of 
the decisions of the secret top party meeting of March 
14. It is inconceivable that it was a full Central Com- 
mittee meeting as stated, for that is so large (216 per- 
sons) that the news would have reached the editors 





and secretaries of the Constituent Republics. As late 
as March 21 and 22, provincial papers continued to 
carry greetings to Malenkov in place of the column 
headed “News of the Day,” and references to his dual 
titles and his position as “head of the Party” or “the 
Government” or both. Then suddenly this ceased, 
Most papers skipped one full day without publication 
—in many cases not the usual off day—and a surpris- 
ing number of them reappeared next day with the 
name of a new editor at the masthead. At this writing 
(with provincial papers available in the United States 
only through the first week in April), a few prov- 
inces are holding out for bold-type quotes and greet- 
ings to Malenkov, while in Georgia Beria’s name 
has been advanced at Malenkov’s expense and he 
is being given sweeping credit for things previous- 
ly associated with the name of that other Georgian, 
Joseph Stalin. Thus the situation remains tense and 
unsettled, but the great “operation build-up” has 
clearly broken down, or been visibly reversed. 

When Malenkov first reported to the Supreme 
Soviet on the changes being made in the “Stalinist” 
Party and Government, he presented them as having 
been “contemplated and approved” by Stalin. Actu- 
ally, they reversed in significant ways things that 
Stalin had done at the Nineteenth Congress. The 
Congress had abolished the Politburo in favor of a 
large and formless Presidium of 25. Now the Presid- 
ium was reduced to ten, in most cases the old Polit- 
buro members. Never before has a deliberative body 
in the Soviet Union thus contained an even number 
of persons, because of the danger of a tie vote. This 
suggests a state of deadlock and of bargaining over a 
precarious equilibrium. 

The Secretariat, raised by the Nineteenth Congress 
to ten Secretaries, was now reduced to five, with Ma- 
lenkov as First Secretary. On March 14, when Malen- 
kov lost his secretarial post, he: was replaced by 
Khrushchov. A few weeks later, Ignatiev, who had 
been elevated to the place of a Party Secretary only 
on the death of Stalin, was peremptorily dismissed in 
connection with the “doctor’s frame-up.” Thus the 
Secretariat would now appear to be reduced from ten 
to four. 

No less startling were the changes in Stalin’s gov- 
ernmental arrangements. The inner cabinet of 14 Dep- 
uty Premiers was reduced to five or six. Malenkov was 
made Premier, but he was as surrounded by, and put 
under the obvious control of, members of the “Old 
Guard.” To emphasize their importance, the Party 
performed the miracle of appointing four “First Dep- 
uty Premiers” to work with him. Though all four are 
called “Firsts” their names had to be mentioned in 
some order, therefore Beria was named as first “First,” 
Molotov second, Bulganin third, and Kaganovich 
fourth First Deputy Premier. In addition, one more 
member of Stalin’s old guard, Mikoyan, was named a 
Deputy Premier, the only one with no “First” before’ 
his title. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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100,000,000 


gallons of water a day 


fora yarn? 


Yes, for a cellulose acetate filament rayon yarn pro- 
duced by the Celanese Corporation of America! 


Four big Fairbanks-Morse Pomona Turbine Pumps 
tap the Catawba River for the huge Celriver plant 
down in the Carolinas . . . where the chemical opera- 
tions demand a hundred million gallons of water a day. 


Fairbanks-Morse Performance—so often the an- 
swer to Industry’s problems. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, II. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





PUMPS + SCALES - DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important a wide range of industries with a large volume and variety of standard 
industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke and special steels, including the famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—Here is the world’s largest independent steel. Weirton operates the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic 
manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel products are manu- 
Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating factured in plants that are among the most modern in the industry. 











few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
yd operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
for America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
petal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
jistant future as well as today. 


jn building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
ollowed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
ind its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
inthe world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
seelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions 
perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron ore properties 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore 
field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the 
future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. 








NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for 
National’s needs. Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 
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GRANT BUILDING 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, with plants at 
Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Originator and exclusive 


















manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other principal products 
include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-Steel nailable framing for 
the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers, 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace division of National 
Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furnaces augment the pig 
iron production of National Steel’s eight other blast furnaces in Detroit, 
Michigan and in Weirton, West Virginia. In addition, this division is 
a leading producer of all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas—One of the 
foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, serving a seven-state area. 
The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure fabricated by the 
Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof, 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


vs the first Hilton Hotel in Europe 


a fv 
H ILTON HOTELS make their continental 


debut with the opening of the luxurious 
Castellana Hilton in colorful Madrid. This 
glamorous hotel offers a gracious blending 
of old world charm and traditional Hilton 
hospitality. With hotels planned for Istanbul, 
Rome, London, Mexico City, Havana and 
. . Hilton Hotels will 
soon afford world travelers new and modern 


other capital cities . 


accommodations both at home and abroad. 





Consult your Travel Agent, write direct, contact 
Hilton Hotels International Reservation Office: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, New York. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel. 


Situated in the center of 
Madrid’s embassy area. the 
Castellana Hilton offers every ” 
comfort and convenience. Each of its rooms 
and suites has a telephone and radio . . . many 
have a terrace and air-conditioning and all are 
handsomely furnished. Superb cuisine, both 
Spanish and American, and prompt. courteous 


service await you at this elegant 300 room hotel. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














The Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of 
State Security were combined into one single body, 
and Lavrenti Beria, whom Stalin had “kicked up- 
stairs,” was restored to his old post as head of the 
combined secret police forces. The Ministry of War 
and the Ministry of the Navy were combined into one, 
and Bulganin was made Minister, with two “First” 
deputies, Generals Zhukov and Vasilevsky. Thus the 
Army was brought back into the structure of care- 
fully counterbalanced forces, and General Zhukov, 
whom Stalin had jealously exiled to a remote second- 
ary post, reappeared as a kind of “representative” of 
the General Staff. Voroshilov, now aged 72, was made 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
This might seem to be merely an honorary office, but 
in the delicate balance of forces, it too proved to have 
power implications, for on March 28, when Malen- 
kov’s recession had begun, it was Voroshilov, Chair- 
man of the Presidium, rather than Malenkov, Pre- 
mier and Chairman of the Council of Ministers, whose 
name was signed to the popularity-seeking decree on 
amnesty. If Stalin had chosen to issue an amnesty, he 
would never have let the chairman of a purely honor- 
ary body sign in place of him. 
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Lavrenti Beria seemed to be on his way out at the 
moment of Stalin’s death. For more than a decade a 
favorite of Stalin’s, he had first run Georgia as head 
of the Georgian police, and then risen to All-Union 
Security Chief. In 1946, after the post had been di- 
vided into two, a Minister of State Security and a 
Minister of the Interior, Beria was relieved of direct 
responsibility for either, and elevated to Deputy 
Premier “to devote full time to his main work.” Peo- 
ple assumed that the main work was either atomic 
energy and atomic espionage, or over-all supervision 
of both security forces. Beria’s men were put in charge 
of both, as earlier his men had been put in charge of 
Georgia when he left for Moscow. 

The first visible sign of Beria’s decline was a large 
scale purge of his appointees in his native Georgia 
during 1952. Mgeladze, an anti-Beria man, became 
First Secretary of the Georgian Party, and with the 
assistance of police chief Rukhadze “crushed in a 
Stalinist manner” many lesser leaders. Stalin, as was 
his fashion, forced Beria to discredit himself with his 
own followers by sanctioning these purges. At the 
Nineteenth Congress in October 1952, Stalin elim- 
inated Beria’s man, Abakumov, Minister of State 
Security of the U.S.S.R., from his party and govern- 
ment posts. And on January 13, 1953, the lightning 
struck again. After patient preparation by Stalin and 
Malenkov, it was announced that the top Kremlin 
doctors were “poisoners,” and that the deaths of 
Shcherbakov and Zhdanov, which had occurred while 
Beria was still a power in the Secret Police, were 
brought on by the doctor-poisoners. All this had hap- 
pened because the Security Forces were guilty of “lack 
of vigilance.” Things began to look ominous for Beria. 
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As a cerebral hemorrhage saved Stalin when Lenin 
was about to remove him as General Secretary in 
1923, so death intervened to save Beria on March 5, 
1953. The very next day, the Ministries of State Se- 
curity and the Interior were recombined into one, and 
Lavrenti Beria’s hand closed firmly on the mighty 
power lever. Beria was one of the three speakers at 
Stalin’s funeral. It was he who made the nomination 
of Malenkov as Premier. On March 21, Malenkov re- 
signed the post of Secretary through which Stalin had 
paved his way to power. But Beria had two serious 
handicaps to overcome. First of these was the unpopu- 
larity that has always clung to the head of the Secret 
Police. Beria’s speeches began to include vows to pro- 
tect the civil rights of the Soviet citizen and uphold 
the Constitution. On March 28, a sweeping amnesty 
of petty offenders was proclaimed, and the Penal 
Code was ordered revised “within 60 days.” 

On April 3, the “doctors’ plot’ was declared a 
frame-up, the anti-Beria police leaders held respon- 
sible, and placed under arrest. In the name of un- 
doing an injustice, a counter purge thus got under 
way. On April 6, Semyon D. Ignatiev, whom Stalin 
and Malenkov had put into the post of Minister of 
State Security when Beria was losing his grip, and 
whom Malenkov had just made a Party Secretary, 
was accused of “political blindntss and gullibility.” 
On April 7, his ousting was announced. 

Exactly one week later, on April 14, Beria struck 
back in Georgia. Secretary Mgeladze, Security Minis- 
ter Rukhadze and “their accomplices” were charged 
with having framed up innocent Georgian leaders, 
“trampled down the rights of Soviet citizens,” ex- 
tracted “false confessions by impermissible means” 
(torture), “cooked up charges of nonexistent national- 
ism,” and shown themselves to be “enemies of the 
people.” The accused were rehabilitated and restored 
to their posts. That same day, new police chiefs were 
appointed in virtually. all the Republics of the Soviet 
Union. All published names seemed to be Russian, re- 
gardless of the nationality involved, and many of 
them were known Beria men. 

The other obstacle to Beria’s rise to absolute power 
is a more insurmountable, because more intangible, 
one. Like Stalin, he is a Georgian. The once interna- 
tionalistic Communist Party has long been playing 
with the fire of Great Russian nationalism and chau- 
vinism. Now, if a second Georgian from an obscure 
conquered province succeeds the first, the Great Rus- 
sians will ask: “Are there no Russians left to rule over 
the Russian land?” It is impossible for a man labor- 
ing under the double handicap of Police Chief and 
Georgian immediately to lay open claim to the apos- 
tolic succession. More than any other of the aspirants, 
Beria needs for a time the protective shield of “‘collec- 
tive leadership” and anonymous “collegial bodies’”— 
to rule, in so far as he can, in the name of the Party, 
the Central Committee, the Presidium, the cause of 
Lenin and Stalin. Thus his personal predicaments and 


(Continued on next page) 
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the precarious equilibrium that marks the first phase 
of what will doubtless be a prolonged struggle com- 
bine to make an emphasis upon anonymity and collec- 
tive leadership necessary for the present in a total 
state which cannot, in the long run, tolerate either 
collectivity or anonymity in its Leader. 


Vi 


The Secret Police has its tentacles everywhere, in 
every factory, in every kolkhoz, in every Party organ- 
ization. But the Party, too, has its cells everywhere, 
even in the Secret Police. The Army is riddled with 
Party agents and Secret Police agents and has been 
the most jealously watched power instrument of all. It 
was built by Trotsky who died in exile with a pickaxe 
blow in the back of his head. It was mechanized by 
Tukhachevsky who fell in the blood purges along with 
virtually the entire General Staff. Thereafter it bore a 
deep grudge against the Secret Police, which Stalin 
was apparently trying to mollify with his talk of “lack 
of vigilance of the Security organs” in the “doctors’ 
plot against leading military figures.”” Generals Zhu- 
kov, Timoshenko, Vasilevsky, Konev, Sokolovsky, 
have been moved about by Stalin and Malenkov like 
musical chairs to prevent their popularity from grow- 
ing too great, and watched over by a political “Gen- 
eral, Marshal, and War Minister,” Bulganin. Yet it 
has a strong esprit de corps, and if it can unite on a 
candidate it may well in a long struggle become the 
most powerful contender. 

Moreover, in this totalitarian land, the Army is the 
only potentially democratic power instrument. The 
Russian and Soviet peoples cannot possibly identify 
themselves with the Party Machine that has enslaved 
and driven them and waged upon them an unending 
war of nerves. Still less with the Secret Police that has 
tortured, enslaved, purged. But the Army did serve 
them in defending their frontiers and homes against 
the invader. And the Army is a part of them and they 
of it, since all able-bodied males serve in it, and in it 
are better fed, clothed and housed than at any other 
time in their lives. Finally, the Army is thought of as 
for defense rather than for a deeply-feared aggressive 
war. The people trust the Army more than they do the 
Party or the Police, and around it they could most 
readily be rallied. 

All three power levers, moreover, are not mechani- 
cal things, but living organisms with hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of members. Such power 
levers can be used symbolically in maneuvering for 
position in a muted struggle. But they cannot be 
brought into actual play surreptitiously and behind 
the scenes. If the contenders do not manage to finish 
each other off, by some combination of subordination 
and purge, behind the scenes, then three great power 
machines, each embracing their millions of members 
and their families, may be brought into action in one 
or another combination. 

Then whoever appeals to the Party must appeal to 
some traditions, some program, something in the past 
and present and something proposed for the future. 
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Whoever appeals to the Army likewise. And to the Se- 
cret Police the same. If the struggle is prolonged and 
enlarged, there are other reserves of power to be tap- 
ped: the moribund trade unions, the regions and na- 
tionalities, the local party members, the nascent esprit 
de corps of officials and technicians, the kolkhozes, the 
factories. In any case the struggle to replace the char- 
ismatic leader with another of the same type is insep- 
arable from the total state. And, overt or covert, the 
struggle is bound to smolder for a long time. 

If ever these power levers are to be used not merely 
as makeweights but brought into play as actual levers 
of power, then anything might happen. Then the Em- 
pire, which cannot take orders from an upstart as eas- 
ily as it could from Stalin, may regain its independent 
life. The Soviet peoples, so long in chains, may then 
recover their freedom, while the outside world, safe 
only when Russia is democratic once more, may re- 
gain its lost hope of a genuine, just and enduring 
peace. 

But the current “peace talk’”’ must not be confused 
with such genuine peace. The men in the Kremlin 
are moving from weakness and the uncertainties of 
their internal struggle. As during the famine of the 
early twenties, they made their strategic retreats of 
the NEP and offered ‘“‘concessions” to foreigners; as 
during the Anti-Comintern Axis they talked “Stalin- 
ist Constitution” plus “Popular Front;” as during the 
first onslaught of Hitler’s invasion they “abolished” 
the Comintern; so once more they are moving from 
weakness and talking “peace.” But during the NEP 
Lenin completed the political foundations of the total 
state. The Stalinist Constitution was translated into 
life by the blood purges. The abolition of the Comin- 
tern was accompanied by the dispatch of its agents 
into the “liberated” countries to turn them into “Peo- 
ple’s Democracies.’ And once more, the very decrees 
of amnesty, and of justice to the doctors, contain men- 
acing phrases about renewed “vigilance” and are ac- 
companied by a fresh wave of purges, while the 
“peace talk’ on Korea is given its real meaning in a 
fresh “limited global war” in Laos, and the setting up 
of a “Thai Autonomous Government” in Yunan, 
China, with irredenta claims in Laos, Burma and 
Thailand. The very Pravda of April 25 which printed 
President Eisenhower’s appeal for peace declared that 
the Kremlin will not “halt the liberating movement 
of Asia’s colonial and semi-colonial peoples” and that 
the forces driving into Laos are “the People’s Liberat- 
ing Army of Patet-Lao.” 

Still totalitarianism’s difficulty, whether writ large 
or small, is freedom’s opportunity. The world, in this 
writer’s judgment, except for the dangers which may 
spring from its own failures to understand what it is 
watching, is safer for the moment while a regime 
based on total force and total dictatorship goes 
through its convulsive struggles to solve the insoluble 
problem of a “legal’’ and “peaceful” succession in a 
system that knows neither law nor peace. 

(Reprinted from “Foreign Affairs’ by permission. 
Copyright, 1953, Council of Foreign Relations, Inc.) 
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IS THIS THE STEEL MILL OF THE FUTURE? 
Today it is a tunnel kiln used for firing ceramic ware, 
heated by GLoBAR® silicon carbide heating elements to a 
temperature of 2000°-2200°F. Without any change of kiln 
design or operating method, the kiln produces controlled- 
density steel from finely ground ore which may be pre- 


7.2...yielding a low-density material you can work like 
wood—a medium-density “light steel” to replace magne- 
sium or aluminum—even a hard-surface high alloy stain- 
less steel over a carbon steel core. Major contributor to 
the versatility of this exciting new process, of course, are 
the GLOBAR elements which provide clean, quiet heat, 


molded to desired shapes. Density can range from 1.0 to under pin-point control. Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


RBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals”? 


IN THIS GOBLET are the results of more than 
6,000 separate grinding operations. New electronic 
devices require ball bearings smaller than have ever 
been made before. The precision grinding of balls 
and raceways on a mass production basis is a prob- 
lem made to order for CARBORUNDUM’s fine-preci- 
sion mounted abrasive wheels, which can grind 
surfaces hitherto inaccessible. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


THIS REFRACTORY TRANSMITS HEAT FIRECLAY 
BRICK 

almost as rapidly as chrome-nickel steels do. Water 

boils furiously in the left beaker, through 9” of 

CARBOFRAX® silicon carbide refractory ...in the right 

beaker, over conventional fireclay brick, the water 

is barely warm. Wherever you have a problem of 

indirect heating, heat exchanging or heat dissipa- 

tion, investigate CARBOFRAX refractories—one of the 

most indestructible forms of “man-made minerals.” 

Produced by the Refractories Div 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


“man-made minerals” 


“CARBOFRAX" 
BRICK 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 28-PAGE BOOK, 
“Man-Made Minerals by CARBORUNDUM. Tt 
describes how imaginative thinking — yours 
and ours—can put ‘‘man-made minerals’ to 
work for you. Write for it on your business 
letterhead. No obligation, of course. 


your problems that may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 238, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 
66-36 
































NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre So soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


\ EVER PLAY ; ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high fibre 
GUESS THE WEIGHT ? double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 


TTISSUE 


cotTissue,”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 


Towels weigh 46 lbs* Some paper towels cost less 
for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 lbs. lighter*—hence 
less drying power. Write for more facts. 

Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


TOWELS 
Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN... 


>> The German revolt has begun to infect the Soviet Army itself. So far, 16 
Soviet officers are known to have deserted to the West since Berlin erupted on 
June 17. Another 43 officers and noncoms are missing from a Soviet regiment 
quartered in Neubrandenburg, north of Berlin. It is generally understood that 
the missing men are hiding out in East Germany. 

This situation is naturally of the gravest concern to Soviet generals in 
Berlin. A satellite revolt is one thing, and bad enough. Desertions from the 
Army can only appear to Soviet leaders as a frightening nightmare. 


>> Apparently the East German uprising has puzzled many Soviet soldiers. It 
has been a new and disturbing experience. They were not prepared for it. 

Mass demonstrations by workers, as in East Berlin, not only impressed but 
bewildered Soviet troops. In a Communist state workers are not supposed to 
demonstrate. Soviet soldiers, as a result, have sometimes disobeyed orders. 
They did not always arrest Germans when ordered. On occasion they withheld fire 
rather than shoot down German anti=-Communists. 

So, at Magdeburg, 18 Soviet soldiers have been executed for disobedience. 
At Wuensdorf headquarters, three Soviet officers have been shot. 

A workers' revolt is a dangerous thing for Soviet soldiers to see. It is 
now necessary, therefore, to ship infected troops back to Russia and to replace 
them with soldiers who have not been exposed to the infection, even though this 
means Spreading inside Russia eye-witness accounts of the workers’ revolt. 














>> The Berlin riots may or may not have bewildered General Dibrova, the Soviet 
commanding officer, but they certainly angered him. He was furious when he was 
booed by German workers and visibly exasperated when anti-Communist leaflets, 
written in Russian, showered down on his tanks in East Berlin. 


>> The Kremlin is kidding itself if it thinks the East German revolt is over. 

The revolt is continuing, despite three weeks of martial law backed up by Soviet 
tanks and troops. The revolt has simply moved into a quieter, less obvious stage 
for the time being. The German workers are not through with the Communists yet. 





>> Outwardly, the streets of East Berlin are peaceful again. Traffic between 
East and West Berlin is flowing once more, with just the usual controls. 

But when you take a closer look..... 

Slowdowns, sit-down strikes still go on. For example: Workers at Stalin 





Allee, the big housing project where the East Berlin riots began on June 17, do 
more standing around than anything else. It's an obvious slowdown. 


(over) 
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There's a sullen look on people's faces. Demands for food have not been 
met. Rioters have not been released from jail. Concessions announced by offi- 
cials will be believed when delivered. Until then, the German revolt can be 

one way or other. 















expected to continue, 





>> It's a question where the Kremlin can turn for reliable help in running the 
East Germans, let alone getting farms and factories to produce. German Commu- 
nists can't be relied on. They've made a botch of things. Workers, farmers 
seem solidly, permanently anti-Communist. Communist police have not panned out 
well, either. Entire units refused to attack East German rioters. One regiment, 
confined to quarters, stood off a Soviet Army siege for three days. 

Yet this "People's Police" has been counted on as the nucleus of an East 
German Army. This Soviet investment must now be written off. 

The Soviet Army, this means, is the Kremlin's last resort. And now there 
is a doubt as to how reliable it can be outside the borders of Russia. 























































>> Moscow is trying a double-barreled approach now in East Germany. There 
are, first, the well-advertised concessions to the East Germans--promises of 
food, amnesty for prisoners, an end to the speed-up, better days for everybody. 
It remains to be seen whether and when these concessions will be delivered. 

But there is also the crackdown, the old method of police terror. Workers 
arrested in strikes and riots have not been released, despite the promises. 
Some have been given long sentences. About 1,500 have been deported to Russia, 
presumably to the slave labor camps. Some 5,000 relatives of jailed workers 
have been moved bodily from cities to farming areas in East Germany. 

Police raids to uncover culprits, to terrorize people, are continuing. But 
if East German production of food and consumer goods continues in crisis, de- 
Spite these Communist tactics, still other methods will be needed. If Moscow 
can't force East Germans to produce, it may have to make very big concessions. 











>> Among Berlin workers the feeling is spreading that the U.S. has let them 
down and missed a great chance of proving the policy of liberation. 

Western officials in Berlin, it's noted, did nothing to encourage the East 
German revolt, even urged West Berliners to keep hands off. 

If the U.S. had made a show of military strength near East Berlin during 
the rioting, some Berliners now argue, the Russians might have been less free 
with their guns. Verbal protests from the U.S. did nothing to hinder the Soviet. 
West Berliners now ask: Is the U.S. for liberation of East Germany, or not? 





>> The evidence keeps piling up in Berlin that the East German revolt is only 
the beginning of a wave of unrest now touching all of Moscow's satellites. 

In Poland, attacks on the main railroad line by Polish partisans have forced 
Moscow to divert military transport via the Baltic. Soviet troops are having to 
guard the railroad right of way, and run cars of sand ahead of the engines. 

Czechoslovakia's Communist bosses have had to repeal, within a week, a law 
sending workers to jail for absenteeism. Hungary announces a sweeping change in 
policy, away from Communism. Rumania's rulers now say they're freeing people 
from jail, dipping into reserve stocks for hungry citizens. Bulgaria is in the 
midst of a Government crisis, as are Moscow's Baltic satellites. 

It looks as if the Kremlin's troubles are only beginning. 
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This man is landing a contract 





At 12:15 he learned about a sales = man, using unique methods. Just — away from their desks /ess, see their 


opportunity—400 miles away. the opposite. Thousands of execu- families more. For typical costs and 
At 2:45 he’s on the spot via his _ tives use Beechcrafts daily in just operating data, call your Beechcraft 

company-owned Beechcraft — such fashion. They profit from any- _ distributor or write: 

Bonanza ready to do business. time mobility of action, cut travel- Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
You may say this is an unusual time as much as 75 per cent, are Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 













U. S. Air Force T-34A is the world’s most 
economical military trainer. Adaptation of the 
versatile, reliable Beechcraft Bonanza. 


eechcraft <a 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 










































Is it worth a 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ? 


Free! Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, which may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for ‘“DANGERater”’ 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now! 


* Mosler Safe “”” 


32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. Dep't US-7 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler FIRE “DANGERater.” 


NAME. 





POSITION 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS. 





cITY. ZONE STATE. 
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IF POLIO STRIKES, WHAT TO DO 








® Polio cases this year are running about 12 per cent 
above 1952, which had record high of 57,626 cases. 


@ That raises questions of what can be done as a 
protection against the disease .. . 


@ And what steps are being taken to fight polio in 
areas where there are bad epidemics. 








With the polio season at hand, par- 
ents want to know: What can you 
do if the disease shows up in your 
neighborhood? Can you get shots 
for your child? 

Not as a general rule. Where there is 
one case of polio in a neighborhood, not 
all children living nearby can get injec- 
tions of the serum that is being used as an 
antipolio measure. There just is not 
enough of the serum, which is made from 
human blood and is known as gamma 
globulin. But, where a child has been in 
close contact with another who has been 
stricken with polio, the parents should see 
their physician. In case of extremely dan- 
gerous exposure, the child may be able to 
get shots. 


Suppose there is a case of polio in 
your home? 

Then there should be no trouble in 
getting gamma globulin inoculations for 
the young members of the family. First 
priority for the serum goes to such a 
household where there are people under 
80 years of age or where there is a 
pregnant woman, regardless of age. 


What happens in an area where 
there is an epidemic? 

Additional supplies of gamma globulin 
are rushed to that area and all children 
below a certain age are given a chance 
for inoculation. So far this year, three 
places have been declared emergency 
areas because of outbreaks of polio. They 
are Montgomery County, Ala.; Caldwell 
County, N.C., with a number of cases 
also reported in nearby Catawba County; 
and Steuben and Chemung counties, 
N.Y. Thousands of children were given 
GG shots in these communities. 


Who controls rationing of the serum? 
Top control is in the U.S. Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. It allots so much to 
each State on the basis of its experience 
with polio in recent years. Within each 
State, the health authorities distribute 
their share of gamma globulin. 


Is this serum a certain preventive? 
No. But some encouraging results have 
come from using the serum as a protec- 


tion against polio. Experiments during 
past epidemics indicated that fewer chil- 
dren developed polio after receiving the 
shots. Furthermore, some of those inocu- 
lated, when getting the disease, had 
milder cases with less chance of being 
badly crippled. If a child has already 
picked up a polio virus, however, gamma 
globulin will not help. It:is not a cure. 


Is a permanent immunity ever pro- 
vided? 

No. The effectiveness of gamma globu- 

lin serum as a preventive begins about 

one week after injection and lasts for only 

five or six weeks. 


How much do the shots cost? 

The serum costs nothing. That’s because 
it is provided by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, which is sup- 
ported by individual donations, and by 
the American Red Cross, which collects 
blood and funds from the public. Phy- 
sicians usually charge for inoculations; 
families who cannot pay can get free 
medical service from hospitals and clinics. 


How much GG serum is available? 
Latest estimates are that there will be 
enough for about 1 million shots this 
polio season. Some of this will be used, 
however, to combat measles and hepatitis, 
a liver ailment. 


What's the outlook for a vaccine to 
give permanent immunity against 
polio? 

Some physicians and scientists are en- 
couraged by work on a vaccine that 
might give immunity lasting from one 
year to a lifetime. This vaccine, if suc- 
cessful, is expected to be effective against 
all three known types of polio. It still is 
in a testing stage and is not yet available 
for general use. 


Gamma globulin thus is seen to be the 
main weapon being used against polio 
this summer. In this connection, Red 
Cross officials say that many blood donors 
will be needed. For not only is GG ex- 
pensive to produce, but it takes one pint 
of human blood to make an average- 
sized dose of the serum. 
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GOLDFINCH AND RHODODENDRON, official bird and flower of Washington State, on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


this year, visit the evergreen State of Washington... 


In 1853, when Washington was officially designated a new territory, the 
forest industry of the Pacific Northwest was in its infancy. Raw material 
for the young industry was abundant, since this region was covered by a 
great. green natural resource ... mature forests of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar, hemlock and other tree species. From this timber has come a constant 
flow of wood and wood products that have helped build the nation. The 
forest industry has always been one of the largest in the Pacifie Northwest . . . 
and through progress in forest management and wood technology, will supply 
more and better forest products in years ahead. 

When you come to Washington State this centennial year, you will see 
timber being managed as a crop on privately owned tree farms. Here forest- 
lands will be forever green... because under modern industrial forest man- 
agement new tree crops replace harvested mature timber. 


Today, there are more than 4300 certified tree farms in America, con- 





sisting of over 28 million acres of commercial timberland. All forestlands ree > ae rises ee a ead a 
owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company -~ managed as tree farms by SE See HES Sa See Sone 
are common in evergreen Washington. 


skilled industrial foresters. Write us at Box A. Tacoma, Washington for your 
free copy of our colorful booklet, Tree fsb in the Pacific Northwest. 


Washington is celebrating its Territorial Cen- 

7 ° 2 tennial this year. Made a territory in 1853, it 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company  tecame the 42nd state in 1889. When you visit 
the Pacific Northwest this year, plan to tour 
some of our forest industry plants and mills. 
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The Eaton-developed process of controlled shot peening produces 
We Call it a measurable improvement in the fatigue life of both leaf and coil 
springs. Applied to leaf springs, the process is called Iso-pelting ; 
i iti applied to coil springs, it is called Cyclo-pelting. In either case, 
so-peliring the cold working of the critical spring surfaces is produced under 
the most rigid control, so that specified characteristics are accu- 
ee rately and uniformly maintained. 
lt means “Longer —” “oeenmnaiae 
[his is an example of Eaton’s continuing endeavor to improve our 
° e own products so that we in turn can help our customer-manufac- 
Spring Life” 7 , ici ili 

o g turers provide maximum efficiency, dependability, and economy 

for products in a wide range of industries. 


The Eaton Spring Division manufactures a wide variety of coil 
and leaf springs for many industries, including the automotive. 
aircraft, domestic appliance, and industrial equipment fields. 
Sizes range all the way from a tiny spring weighing one sixty- 
thousandth of a pound, to multiple-leaf chassis springs for motor 
cars and trucks. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~- General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: CLEVELAND * DETROIT * SAGINAW «¢ MARSHALL ¢ BATTLE CREEK 
LAWTON ¢ VASSAR ¢ MASSILLON © KENOSHA ¢ LONDON (Ontario) 


EATON PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES 
JET ENGINE PARTS e@ ROTOR PUMPS) e 


e TAPPETS e@ HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS e VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
SPRINGTITES e@ SPRING WASHERS 


MOTOR TRUCK AXLES e@ PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS e SNAP RINGS 
e COLD DRAWN STEFL e STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS « DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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Adams, Ike’s Right Hand, 
Chief of a Growing Staff 


Washington has found a new whipping boy in Sherman 
Adams. As Eisenhower's chief of staff he gets the blame in 
Congress when things go wrong at the White House. But 
Adanzs still stands high with Ike. His staff is growing and so is 
his power. Here is the story of that power and how he uses it. 








The White House staff has been run- 
ning into trouble. Its members, eager but 
inexperienced, sometimes baffled by the 
ways of Washington, have not produced 
according to President Eisenhower's ex- 
pectations. And now, quietly—with no 
firings, few if any reprimands—some 
changes are being made. 

In this situation the key figure is a 
finty, hard-working Yankee, Sherman 
Adams, The Assistant to the President, 
but more often called his chief of staff. 
Utterly devoted, Mr. Adams has been at 
Mr. Eisenhower's elbow almost constant- 
ly since the Republican Convention a 
year ago. He runs the White House staff. 

Mr. Adams also is the one sure avenue 
by which ideas, problems or people reach 
the President. People who want to see 
Mr. Eisenhower have a hard time 
getting past the vigilant New Eng- 
lander. And ideas and problems go 
to Mr. Eisenhower's desk only 
when it becomes obvious that they 
are too big for the staff. 

The result is much criticism of 
Adams. He is blamed for staff mis- 
calculations, for mishandling of 
patronage and for indifference to 
the personal feelings or political 
needs of those with whom the staff 
must deal. Congressional Republi- 
cans are particularly bitter. Officials 
in the departments and agencies 
simply feel frustrated. 

This blame placing, however, 
comes mostly from outside the 
White House. Mr. Adams. still 
stands high with the President. 
He is respected for his loyalty, his 
mental toughness, his willingness to 
speak up in opposition to presi- 
dential views. Reports that Mr. 
Adams is on the way out simply 
are not true. 
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Instead, he is to stay on with un- 
diminished authority and with increased 
assistance. Some of his work is being given 
to Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, and Col. Paul Carroll, Mili- 
tary Liaison Officer to the President. Wil- 
liams was a big campaign money raiser. 
Carroll is an old Army associate of the 
President’s. Both are men of much charm. 

Thus, the idea of a White House staff 
system is in an evolutionary phase. Its 
original purpose was to relieve the Presi- 
dent of all but the weightiest of issues, 
let most matters be settled by competent 
men who would find solutions to prob- 
lems without burdening Mr. Eisenhower. 


Chief of staff. It all looked fine 


on paper. But it turned out that shield- 
ing the President from all but the major 





TO GET TO THE PRESIDENT... 
... you must first see the staff 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 


worries of his office was quite a job for 
one man to perform. As the story is told 
inside the White House, Mr. Adams soon 
became overburdened. Now, at his own 
request, some of his work is being given 
to others; the staff is being increased. 

But Mr. Adams remains one of the 
busiest men in Washington. Usually he 
is the first official to reach the White 
House in the morning. He skims the 
papers, reads reports. At half past eight, 
he presides over a meeting of the staff, 
a brisk, businesslike session. It is here 
that he decides what he and the staff can 
settle, what must be brought to Mr. Ei- 
senhower’s personal attention. 

Some think that, in his anxiety to pro- 
tect the President’s time and energy, Mr. 
Adams has been over-zealous. These 
critics say Adams has made deci- 
sions that should have gone to Mr. 
Eisenhower, that problems which 
seemed trivial exploded later into 
accusations of political error and 
loss of good will in Congress and 
elsewhere. 

So, as a buffer for the President, 
Mr. Adams has grown more cau- 
tious about making decisions him- 
self. However, an item still must 
have a very high priority before he 
takes Mr. Eisenhower a detailed 
explanation of it. At any rate he 
leaves the staff meeting ready to 
brief the President minutely or 
generally on the issues that have 
arisen. 

One difficulty is that Mr. Eisen- 
hewer himself dislikes lengthy re- 
ports, especially written reports. In 
the Army, he wanted any discus- 
sion reduced to a single page. He 
prefers to get his information orally. 
So a tendency has developed to 

(Continued on page 69) 
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was seized in April, 1953 in an apartment build- 
ing in Oceanport, N. J. Enforcement agents es- 
timated that it was “easily capable of costing 
the government $12,000 a day in alcohol taxes.” 
Above: Police Chief Robert Berry checks 5-gal. 
cans found near the big mashcooker in the cellar. 
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TAX LOSS: $28,350 A DAY. This oil-fired boiler 
supplied heat to the cooking unit of a 1500 gallons-a- 
day still, seized in April, 1953 at Vineland, N. J. 
Police estimated it cost the government $28,350 
in lost taxes every day it operated at capacity. 


The pictures above show one of the 
main reasons why the legal distilling 
industry is asking that the Federal 
excise tax on distilled spirits be ad- 
justed from today’s $10.50 per gallon 
to the 1942 rate of $6. 

Bootlegging today is big business 
...an organized outlaw empire built on 
the difference between $6 and $10.50. 
It is a vicious business. It breeds graft, 
corruption, defiance of law and order. 
Sickness, blindness, sometimes death 
itself, come from the bootleg bottle. 

Bootlegging feeds on high liquor 
taxes. In 1944, when the rate jumped 





TAX LOSS: $47,250 A DAY. When Federal and city authorities raided this illegal still in Brooklyn, N. Y., 






in March, 1953, they captured equipment valued at an estimated $100,000, 10,000 Ibs. of sugar and 700 five- 
gallon cans ready for filling. They calculated that the equipment could make 4,500 gallons of “‘bootleg” 
every day, representing a daily tax loss of $47,250 to the Federal government alone. While such outlaw 
stills represent major investments, nine out of ten seized are filthy and vermin-ridden. 


$6 Tax will reduce Bootlegging 


...and give you legal beverages at fair prices 


from $6 to $9 a gallon, it was the 
signal for big-city criminals to move 
in. And since November 1951, with 
the added advantage of a $10.50 Fed- 
eral tax, this particular kind of crime 
has been more profitable than ever. 

These last two increases were sup- 
posedly “temporary.” They have long 
outlived their usefulness, defeated 
their revenue purpose and—what’s 
worse—brought a decaying racket 
back to life. 

Today the bootlegger really fears 
only one weapon... the return of a fair 
tax that would bring prices of the legal 





IT’S THE TAX THAT HURTS! 


In spite of general increases in 
costs since 1942, the average dis- 
tillery price of legal whiskey itself 
has not risen appreciably. Today 
over half of every dollar you 
spend for whiskey goes for Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes! 








Ncenesy py LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC., 155 £. 44TH sT., NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 
IN BEHALF OF THE PRODUCERS AND MERCHANTS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


product down to average income levels. 

A $6 tax will take most of the 
“gravy” out of illegal distilling . . . 
will make mass-production installa- 
tions like those pictured above too 
expensive a risk. 

A $6 tax will recover some of the 
tax millions now being stolen from 
Federal, state and local governments. 

A $6 tax will give you good legal 
beverages at fair prices. 

These benefits are not wishful 
thinking. They are based on the 
record. 















(Advertisement) 


Here’s what | 
you really pay 
for whiskey! 





TAX FACTS 


When you pay around $4.27* for a “‘fifth” 
of your favorite whiskey, you actually pay 
about $1.89 for the whiskey itself, about 
$2.38 more in Federal, state and local taxes. 


That’s like paying a “‘sales tax” of 
125°, on the merchandise! Taxes take 
over half of your liquor dollar! 


Here’s what happened during the first 
full year (Nov. 1, 1951—Nov. 1, 1952) of 
the present $10.50 per gallon Federal 
Excise Tax... 


You had to pay $237 million more in 
liquor taxes than you would have paid 
at the previous $9 rate. 

.». Your Federal Government gained only 
$30 million in liquor excise revenue... 
an increase of less than 2°, . because 
you bought less legal liquor. 

«ee Your Federal Government lost about 
$40 million in corporate income taxes 
as profits declined with drastically fall- 
ing legal liquor sales. 

... Your Federal Government lost addition- 
al millions in personal income taxes as 
distillers, wholesalers, retailers and sup- 
pliers cut their payrolls and dividends. 

... Your State Governments lost approxi- 
mately $33 million in liquor tax revenue 

. money badly needed for welfare 
and other vital programs. 

Under the $10.50 tax, bootleggers had 
more reason than ever before to defy the 
law. In 1951 alone, Federal authorities 
with lamentably inadequate staffs were 
able to seize 10,250 illegal stills. No one 
knows how many thousands more escaped 
seizure. 


A Tax Increase of 854% Since Repeal! 
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WE RECOMMEND 
A REALISTIC 
$6.00 TAX 


1933 1934 1938 1940 1941 1942 1944 195) 


Since the $9.00 tax went into effect in 1944, 
whiskey has carried the heaviest Federal 
tax burden of any commodity or service. 
On top of today’s prohibitive $10.50 rate 
you must pay an average of $2.80 a gallon 
more in other Federal, state and local taxes! 


All Other 
1939-1951 


Distilled Spirits vs. 
Excise-taxed Products 
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Chart above shows what’s happened to 
distilled spirits vs. all other excise-taxed 
products and services since 1939. The 
$6.00 rate proposed by the legal distilling 
industry represents a 167% increase over 
the 1939 level, as compared to an average 
increase of 129% on all other excise- taxed 
products and services. 

*The average national retail price 

LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. INC. 
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The President has no 
secrets from Mr. Adams 


avoid bothering the President, if possible, 
with items that involve much complicat- 
ed detail. 

Throughout the day, Mr. Adams is at 
the President’s call, in and out of his 
office. Late in the oppor- 
tunity develops for the two to sit down 
together 
velopments. It is then, in a more relaxed 
atmosphere, that Mr. Adams is likely to 
give the Chief Executive his own un- 
adorned view of things. 

The President keeps no secrets from 
his chief of staff. Adams attends most of 
the high-level meetings—the Cabinet, the 
National Security Council, sessions with 
congressional leaders, less important dis- 


afternoon an 


for a general discussion of de- 





-Staff Photo-USN&WR 
COL. PAUL CARROLL 
. .. military liaison 


cussions with other groups. And he sees 
20 to 30 callers a day himself. 

His visitors say that, in such meet- 
ings, Adams has the curt manner of 
man whose time is short and of one who 
never has been at pains to ingratiate 
himself with people anyway. Although 
a politician—Adams is a former Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire and served one 
term in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives—he has not cultivated the politi- 
cian’s flair for backslapping comradery. 

In addition, meetings with visitors of- 
ten are interrupted by a summons to the 
President’s office. Mr. Adams’s own call- 
ers, in such instances, have been left 
fuming, to wait a few minutes or an hour 
for his return. Members of Congress, who 
consider that they have well-established 
prerogatives at the White House, have 

(Continued on page 70) 








Who's been using 
my razor? 





(or the call of the wild!) 


A wife is a good thing to have around 
the house. 

But at times she can be the most irri- 
tating form of life. 

When the girl o’ your dreams secretly 
uses your razor to shave her legs, she'll 
leave it sharp as a butter knife. 

It comes as a surprise when your blade 
removes the lather, but leaves your every 
bristle healthy and unbowed. 

Screams of rage are useless. Murder- 
ing your wife is unlawful. To preserve 
your sanity, there’s only one thing to do 

. try gleaming Si_ver Star bk: ides. 

‘Made of finer Swedish steel by the ex- 
clusive Duridium process, they re sharper 
and hold both edges longer. 

Used mostly by successful executives, 
men who can afford the best, they re bet- 
ter made... and who knows, they may 
even stand up to a wife. ; : 

Why not ask the little lady to buy a 
pack ‘of superior double-e -dge SILVER 
Star blades for yout ? You might as well 
face it, she'll use “em too! (20 blades 98¢ ) 


American Safety Razor Corporation. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Poor liaison blamed fo, 


HERE’S i, trouble with Congress . . , 
ie ; \ i Sta 
‘ ’ been particularly resentful. Criticism of su 
A HOLE ' Mr. Adams centers, in fact, at the Cap- : 


188,000,000 er -. h 


Liaison. The strongest accusation ley- 
eled at the White House staff is that its 


FEET DEEP! liaison with Congress has been poor to r 
; nonexistent. Republicans complain that the 

Mr. Adams and his group, failing to take of 

advantage of the President’s great pres- su 

tige and popularity, have allowed resent. de 

ments to accumulate and harden, even mi 


among those who want to give Mr. Eisen- ca 
hower every support. be 

With a bare majority in both houses, 
and with the Republican Party split into 





Wi 


That’s the total feet of hole your American __ itself in 1952, carrying on exploration activ- factions, this is regarded as particularly th 
Petroleum Industry drilled in 1952. It rep- _ ities that extended over 26 states, and into unfortunate. Many of Mr. Eisenhower's 
resents 48,800 new wells completed in the Canadaand Mexico,and produced 43,000,000 legislative troubles are attributed to this 
U.S. and a greater reserve of oil than ever _ barrels of liquid petroleum. Cities Service situation. Highly placed Republicans are 
before. It’s oil needed to meet the all-time __ is proud to play its part in this tremendous saying that liaison must be much im- 
peak consumer demand...estimated as high _ effort to keep our standard of living the proved, if the party 1s to take anything 
as 8,022,000 barrels a day in the last quar- _ highest in the world... rabal 4 ae Se ae — socom to 
ter of 1952! . . . and it cost 4 billion dollars to keep America strong ne voters im the 04 congressional 


elections. 

Some of the trouble these congression- 
al Republicans trace clear back to the 

days following the Eisenhower election 

SERVICE last November. The wrong people, they 
say, appropriations about budget items, 
taxes, appropriations. Key party figures 
in these matters were ignored. 

Patronage got off to a bad start. Men 
were appointed to jobs without consulta- 
tion with Senators from their States. A 
congressional delegation went to the 
White House in protest. Nobody ever 
told him, the President is quoted as 
having said to them, that these appoint- 
ments had to be checked out with them. 
Today, he added, is the first he ever 
heard of this kind of thing. 

This situation was set right. Most pa- 
tronage now goes through regular politi- 
cal channels, including the Republican I 


to produce these results! for its role as the leader 


Cities Service drilled 375 miles of holes for world peace. 





An Important part of the American Oil Scene 
























a National Committee and local organiza- ; 
tions. But many in Congress blame Mr. i 
Adams, and to some extent Attorney ‘ 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., for the 
original patronage muddle. The feeling ; 
A revolutionary principle in sprinkler protection is incor- at the Capitol is that Mr. Adams, as a t 
porated in the new Viking Spray Sprinkler. Instead of former member of the House, should : 
throwing 60% of the water at the ceiling (as with conven- have known what to do. be 
tional sprinklers) the Viking Spray Sprinkler distributes And, of course, Congressmen dislike 
water at a 180° angle in the form of directional spray. the road block Mr. Adams has set up at . 
Spray Sprinklers may be used to overcome pressure de- the White House door. To see the Presi- 
ficiencies in many cases. Greater ceiling protection with- dent, some have tried to go around Mr. € 
~<a actually directing ‘water at the ceiling. Fewer sprin- Adams and arrange an appointment ‘ 
al Gale a eens. enee aperanees Senate Ramee PENDENT through Wilton B. Persons, the White E 
of more effective cooling of the ignited area. . a 4 : f 
House’s genial and official congressional 
WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN liaison man. ; 
In some cases, Congressmen who , 
° wanted to see the President have not : 
f h e corporation even been able to see Mr. Adams, or ob- 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN tain appointments with him for impor- } 
Offices in Principal Cities | tant delegations or individuals from thei 
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_.. Denials that Adams 
will run for the Senate 


states or districts. Mr. Adams recognizes 
wich appointments as prestige-building, 
yote-getting devices and has no time for 
them. 

Blame taker. In short, Congress is ir- 
titated about the staff situation and in- 
dines to take it out on Mr. Adams. To 
the latter, taking the blame is simply part 
of the job. When mistakes occur, he as- 
sumes responsibility, goes to the Presi- 
dent and explains why a decision was 
made and what remedial action he thinks 
can be taken. Or, if another staff mem- 
ber is involved, the two go together. 

Meanwhile, reports that Mr. Adams 
will soon make a long trip to Europe and 
that he will run for the Senate from New 





: Staff photo-LSN&WR 
WALTER WILLIAMS 
... away with people 


Hampshire next year are rather vehe- 
mently denied. To seek the Senate seat 
would be to buck, with uncertain results, 
the powerful Senator Styles Bridges, 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and a legislator who does not hesi- 
tate to oppose the Administration wishes, 
anyway. It might be regarded as a 
“purge” campaign, making an implacable 
enemy of Bridges, if he is re-elected. 

Administration officials think that 
easier times lie ahead—after Congress 
adjourns. Then there will be an op- 
portunity to settle into the job and per- 
fect machinery that has not worked as 
well as it might have. Inside the White 
House the feeling is that these first six 
months are the toughest that must be 
faced; that the worst is nearly over. Mr. 
Adams and his harassed staff certainly 
hope so. 
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GET YOUR 


Towmotor dumps pot of annealed castings into shakeout 
hopper at Cleveland plant of Eberhard Manufacturing Co. MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


719 8) 


Bottoms Up! ¥ 


Here’s to TowMorTor, the fast and economical method of handling 
materials—whether for special jobs like the one above, or just routine! 
Here’s the way to double the productive work of your men, with fea- 
tures like Power Steering, that keeps operators at peak efficiency by 
reducing fatigue. And new “Cushioned Power” Diesels that give more 
power for more jobs for less money. Plus many other TowMoror de- 
velopments that cut labor costs as much as half. The men in charge of 
your materials handling and maintenance would rather have Tow- 
MoToRS. Send today for free booklet, “How to Catch Man-Hour 
Thieves.”” Tow MOTOR CoRPORATION, Div. 307, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








OWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


T 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
Since 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Keport 





The customer is king again in 
the auto business. Waiting lists 
are disappearing. Prices, here 
and there, are off. 

For the buyer, there’s a rub: 
Trade-in allowances may be cut. 
Loans are harder to get. 

A few dealers are folding. Out- 
put may be cut by year end. 


Selling automobiles has become a 
high-pressure, price-cutting, some- 
what risky business. 

Tighter credit is making it harder to 
sell used cars. Heavy production is skim- 
ming the cream off the new-car market 
(see chart on this page). Dealers with 
long memories say the business is begin- 
ning to feel the way it did before World 
War II, a very competitive time. 

A San Diego dealer thinks: “We’re 
just going back to prewar experience 
of having to work for a fair day's 
deal. We've been on a nice, long, free 
ride, and we shouldn't begrudge an 
adjustment.” 

This adjustment is both good and bad 
news for the man buying a car. 

A used car can be had in most cities 
for a fourth less than a year ago, and 
prices are still dropping. A San Diego lot 
priced a 1952 Plymouth at $1,350 on 
May 1 and now offers it for $1,200. 

Shopping around pays off. One dealer 
in Los Angeles quotes a 1951 Pontiac 
“Catalina” for $1,995, while a competitor 
offers 10 of these cars at $1,695 each. 

Some new-car prices are down. 
Chrysler trimmed its price list this spring. 
Kaiser has just reduced the prices on its 
four-cylinder Henry J. “Corsair” line. 

Buyers may get breaks, even where 
price lists are unchanged. A Chevrolet 
dealer in the Washington, D.C., area 
thinks it will soon be common to give 
$150 discounts to customers who haven't 
old cars to trade in. Those who have 
trade-ins find dealers shaving profits in 
order to give big allowances. 

But trade-ins are now beginning to re- 
flect the drop in used-car values. A Hud- 
son agency recently allowed $1,200 on 
1949 Hudsons. “Now,” the sales mana- 
ger reports, “that car has to be very good 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE AUTO BOOM-—ENDING? 
IT’S A SELLING JOB NOW 








WHERE ARE THE CUSTOMERS? 
Still Lots of Old Cars on the Road 








UNDER 4 YEARS OLD 


10.5 million 


PREWAR 1941 
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NOW 3 18.7 million 
l) oe 4 TO 8 YEARS OLD Se ae 
prewar 10.4 nition | 
NOW 12.2 million | 
PREWAR 1941 
NOW BBY milion 
————— ——} -— + es gp 


OVER 12 YEARS OLD 


2.3 million 
10.2 mittion 





PREWAR 1941 
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ORDINARY ZINC-COATED STEEL 














™ In this impact test, a one-inch diameter ball was driven into two 
samples of zinc-coated sheet steel. The coating on the regular 
galvanized sample (above) failed completely. It flaked badly on 
both sides. But the coating on Armco ZinccriP (below) “flowed” 
evenly with the base metal, came through test without a flaw. 
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Its special zinc | 
coating stretches @ 





& 
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ARMCO ZINCGRIP 


A zinc-coated sheet steel should give your no flakes, no breaks where rust can attack. 


roducts unbroken protection against rust. If . . cht : 
P P 6 You get fewer rejects in fabrication, easier-to- 


h ing cracks or flakes off durin rica- . . 
ies conting etacks or Bakes of taxing fabcics sell products and customer satisfaction. 


tion, full rust-protection is lost. 

For detailed facts on this special zinc-coated 
That’s why you're money ahead with Armco steel, just write us at the address below. 
Zinccrip. Its specially-applied zinc coating 


actually stretches with the steel —in deep draw- Here are a few of the scores of products made better with Armco ZinceriP! 


ing, in bending. Q) 
This coating clings tightly to the steel base, even 2 ))) 


when the steel is bent flat on itself. There are Cans and Barrels Clothes Dryer Drums Stock Tanks Switch Boxes 


(enn) 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION >8MCo 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION \/ 














Time for a 


Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 


health, the kids, your car. 
So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed, 


Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time .. . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 


If you’d like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-27 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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Special Report 








Bigger down payments are demanded of car buyers 
and less time is being given to pay off loans... 


to get $1,000. We're more likely to offer 
$800 to $850.” 

Financing is also more of a problem 
for the buyer needing credit. 

Dealers and finance companies eye 
credit risks sharply. Bigger down pay- 
ments are being demanded. Ninety per 
cent loans, made by some banks last year, 
are now uncommon. 

A California bank makes the customer 
put up at least 40 per cent cash on 1948 
and older models; he demanded only 
33's six months ago. On new cars, down 
payments are frequently set at 30 or 
33% per cent. 

Buyers are getting less time to pay off 
loans. On new cars they usually get 24 
to 30 months; there’s less three-year 
money than before. Cars that are five 
years old have to be paid for in a year. 

Tighter credit aggravates the problem 


So. AR ges F ; s : 
A vapd (MB GAB? omy. 





how many more have been accumulated 
by the used-car lots and wholesalers, 

Meanwhile, new-car inventories, jn 
spite of brisk sales, have inched up and 
may be the highest since World War II. 
Worried producers have urged the Goy- 
ernment not to publish inventory esti- 
mates in the future. 

The manufacturers expect to cut back 
production before the year is over. Their 
change to new models, stopping assem- 
bly lines, may be the longest since World 
War II, some industry men believe. 

But dealers generally seem not to be 
urging a cut in output. Their feeling 
seems to be: “While new cars sell, let 
‘em roll.” 

Financing problems stem only partly 
from the tighter money policy of the 
new Administration. They also reflect 
growing concern over the auto market. 


. > a " “ 
say To - salam 
eat ‘ 
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—General Motors 


NEW CARS IN RECORD NUMBERS 
... the cream is off the market 


of a more competitive market. Behind 
that is heavy production. 

New-car output was nearly 3.3 mil- 
lion, a record, in the first half of 1953. 
Thus, factories have been turning out 
autos at an annual rate well over 6 mil- 
lion. That is more than the industry 
expects to sell this vear. 

The ready market for new cars has 
been estimated at 5.2 million. That many 
would replace 3.2 million jalopies, more 
than last year, and furnish a car for 2 
million first-time owners. But this de- 
mand is far exceeded by supply. 

Effects are showing up most in the 
used-car market. New cars, in most lines, 
sell well, dealers say, but old cars, traded 
in, are backing up. 

Government figures show that old cars 
in new-car dealers’ hands increased 27 
per cent in the last year. No one knows 


New York lenders say they now re- 
possess about 10 per cent of the cars 
they finance. So they tightened up. 

Dealers get hit by that. In most cities, 
banks and finance companies lend on 
old cars only if the dealer agrees to take 
them back and make good any lapse of 
interest should the buyers default. In 
Washington, agencies selling the “inde- 
pendent” lines say this is required now 
on all but 1952 models. 

Dealers also find that bankers are try- 
ing to hold down loans on inventories. 

Despite these problems, most new- 
car dealers seem fairly happy. “Right at 
the moment, things look right rosy,” a 
Washington Ford dealer remarks. A 
Studebaker man in San Diego finds his 
sales more than offsetting losses on trade- 
ins. The National Association of Auto- 
mobile Dealers—its members are new-car 
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.. . Most dealers seek 
big volume, small profits 


agencies—estimates that profit margins 
on over-all business in the first quarter 
were almost double 1952; they may still 
be above 52, despite losses on trade-ins. 

Dealers face up to their new market 
conditions in various ways. 

A few throw up their hands. One 
Studebaker agent says he could “see 
what’s coming; it’s going to be impossible 
to make a profit.” So he closed. 

Folding up is more common among 
ysed-car dealers. A leader in that part of 
the business has forecast that more than 
one out of every six will close this year. 

Some conservative dealers say they’re 
deliberately holding back on new-car 
sales, to avoid taking a lot of trade-ins. 

But most dealers figure their best bet 
is high volume, even if profit per sale is 
small. “We don’t let $50 or $100 stop 
us,” a Ford man on the West Coast ex- 
plains. “We close the deal, make more 
money that way than tight dealers who 
hold out for the last penny but sell 
fewer cars.” 

Stringent measures are being taken to 
unload trade-ins. A Ford agency in Vir- 
ginia has set itself a 15-day rule; trade- 
ins not sold in that time go to whole- 
salers for whatever they bring. 

A St. Louis dealer calls a used-car lot 
to get a firm offer for each car he is 
about to accept in trade. He offers the 
new-car buyer the quoted price plus 
“$200 or so for overallowances.” Thus, 
he cuts his profit, but knows what he'll 
clear each time and keeps trade-ins 
from backing up.” 

New gimmicks are being worked to 
get around bank rules on credit. Some 
dealers encourage customers to go into 
debt to personal-loan companies in or- 
der to get cash for down payments. 
Others offer “easy” credit, provided the 
buyer mortgages not only the car, but 
also furniture or kitchen equipment. 

Dealers generally feel the need for 
more advertising and for able salesmen. 

Stunts also are being used to attract 
customers. A company in California ad- 
vertises “a free lot, including mineral 
and oil rights, with the purchase of any 
1946 to 1953 car, suitable for home or 
cabin site.” Seven Los Angeles concerns 
pooled 2,000 used cars on a 14-acre 
“City of Cars,” complete with test track 
and children’s playground. Some used- 
car lots feature public auctions. 

So the days are gone when customers 
begged for a chance to buy. Prices have 
come under pressure. Production seems 
to be passing its peak. But the business 
still is profitable for many. To dealers 
with experience, it seems “just like old 
times.” @ 
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When Connections 





are All-Important... 


; . . smart shippers save time and money by routing 
cargoes where they have a wide choice of dependable 
connecting transportation. In New Orleans, 8 trunk line 
railroads, 9 air freight lines, 50 barge lines and 70 truck- 
ing lines connect with the 80 steamship lines using the 
up-to-date facilities of the Port of New Orleans. No 
wonder New Orleans ranks second among all United 
States ports in dollar volume of commerce! 


Ship New Orleans... 
Port of All-Important Savings 








CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 


e Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 


e Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
e Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
e Ample marginal wharfage 


e International House and International 
Trade Mart, facilitating foreign trade 


New Orleans is the terminal 
port for a vast inland waterway 
system of barge transportation. 


No lighterage needed 
e Ample supply of friendly labor 


WRITE: in confidence for detailed information to: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 














Day in and day out, you and your fellow Americans 
now use more than 300 million gallons of 


petroleum. Inco Nickel helps bring this oil 


from well to refinery to you. 


Marx's bike is his world. 
And oil makes his little world go 
’round. Your bigger world, too! 


Take the big wheels that make this 
country go—diesels, airplanes, autos, 
and tractors. Or the wheels within 
wheels in the alarm clock, vacuum 
cleaner and other appliances in your 
own home. You’ve got to have oil for 
these. 

You’ve got to have oil for heat, too. 
And for power. And for hundreds of 
useful products that belong to the 
petroleum family—products like lip- 
stick or detergents. 

All told, and for all purposes, 
you’re now using more than 300 
million gallons of petroleum a day— 
you and your fellow Americans. And 
this keeps the oil industry on the 
double. 

This also keeps Inco Nickel on the 
double. 


For when, as it did last year, the 
oil industry drills about 46,000 new 


Oil makes your world go round 
... oil produced with the help of Nickel 


wells ... and boosts refinery output 
to almost eight million barrels a day 

. it’s got to have tools and equip- 
ment that can stand up. 

Stand up to what? 

To corrosion, for one thing! If it 
weren’t for special types of metals, 
the sour crudes, brine, and acids 
would eat the heart out of costly oil 
field equipment. And refineries, 
bedeviled by corrosives every bit as 
destructive, just couldn’t operate at 
the.same cost or as efficiently as they 
do today. 

That is, they couldn’t if it weren’t 
for the Nickel Alloys, like Inco-devel- 
oped Monel, which resist the electro- 
lytic type of corrosion so often expe- 
rienced. Or other alloys containing 
Nickel which stand up to the oxida- 





tion found at temperatures up to 
1800°F ... as well as many other 
kinds of corrosive attack. 


Yes, Nickel is a good friend of the 
petroleum engineer. But, like you, he 
sees little of it. In oil wells or “cat 
crackers,” Nickel is usually out of 
sight—alloyed with other metals to 
give them special properties. 

That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 350b, New 
York 5, N.Y. 1953, T. 1. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


Za The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 




































News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





App:. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Contrary to reports, there's no plan to make your Army son join an active 
Reserve unit when his two years of regular service are up. Here are the facts: 


RESERVE SERVICE. Your boy will be urged to join an active Reserve unit. 
The Army would like to get more men into these units for weekly drills and 
Summer camps. Idea is to provide a better-trained Reserve for emergency duty. 
But a boy can't be forced in. And there's no plan now to change that. 





DRAFTEE'S CHOICE. What hasn't been made clear is that the law now 
gives your boy a choice when he goes from active duty into the‘Reserve. 

He can stay in the Ready Reserves--as just a name on a list--subject 
to call in an emergency during his Reserve term. Usually that's six years. 

Or, he can train in an active unit and after three years switch into 
the Standby Reserve. He'd be less vulnerable then to being called again. 

Defense Department spokesmen think this incentive will provide enough 











volunteers for active Reserve units. They see no reason yet to change the law. 


MAN-POWER CUTBACK. Here's something to watch! Reserve officers on active 
duty may be able to get out soon. That's because budget cuts are forcing a 
Slash in armed forces' man power. First to be considered for release will be 
those whose periods of service end before June 30, 1954, and who want out. If 
that's not enough to meet the cutback, additional Reservists will be let out. 
This applies to all three services--Army, Navy and Air Force. 





INCOME TAX. We've pointed out before that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is getting tougher about declarations of estimated tax under the 
pay-as-you-go plan. Now the Tax Court indicates it will uphold the 
Bureau's strict enforcement of the law. The Court has just ruled that, 
even where there is "reasonable cause" for not complying, a person cannot 
avoid a penalty if he underestimates his tax by more than 20 per cent. 





PROFITS ON BONDS. Now that Government bonds are selling below par, this is 
a point worth remembering: 

If you buy a bond at, say, 93, and hold it to maturity at 100, the profit 
you realize will be taxed as a capital gain. Maximum tax: 26 per cent. 

Or, to turn it around, say you bought a bond at par some time ago and now 
sell it at 93. You can charge off the difference as a capital loss. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


BONDS TO PAY TAXES. A list of bonds that can be turned in at par in pay- 
ment of the federal estate tax has just been published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Also in the leaflet is a summary of conditions governing the 
use of Government bonds for this purpose. To get a copy, write the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, 33 Liberty St., New York 45, N.Y. It's free. 





GAMMA GLOBULIN. We give you this from the Office of Defense Mobilization: 

If you're worried about your child getting polio, don't go into the black 
market to buy gamma globulin. You can't be sure what you're getting. It may 
not contain all the kinds of antibodies needed to protect against polio; may 
even be contaminated. If your child really has been exposed, you can get good 
gamma globulin at no charge. For details on how to get it, see page 64. 





MARKET FOR HOUSES. If you're selling your home, chances are that 
you'll have to wait some months to find a buyer. A survey by the U.S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League shows that, on a typical house, it now takes up to 
twice as long to sell as it would have taken six months ago. 





DRAFT LIABILITY. This situation has been put to us by a reader: 

"When my three-year hitch in the Reserve ends next November, I will be 26 
years old. Will I then be subject to the draft?" 

No. A man who joined the Reserve before Feb. 1, 1951, is exempt if he 
stays in until after his 26th birthday. If his Reserve period ended earlier, 
his draft board could call him any time prior to his 26th birthday. 





ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. Here's a tip for summer safety: 

You can get a free booklet describing the back=-pressure, arm-lift method of 
artificial respiration now being widely adopted. Ask your nearest Red Cross 
chapter. You can also get free instruction. Takes 15-20 minutes to learn. 





DUCK HUNTING. Things look promising for a good duck=-hunting season 
this autumn. That's suggested by first reports from surveys being made by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Flocks in Eastern Canada are 27 per 
cent greater than last summer; in Central Canada they are up slightly from 
last year's big numbers. Still to be completed before bag limits and hunt- 
ing dates can be set are surveys in the U.S. and other parts of Canada. 





LOST PASSPORTS. A word of caution from the State Department: Take care of 
your passport if you're traveling abroad. Losing it can be serious. Getting 
another passport may take days or even weeks. And you may have to get police 
permission to travel to the nearest U.S. consular or diplomatic office to make 
your request for a new one. 

Don't keep your passport with other identification papers. If you lose all 
of them you will have a hard time proving who you are. 





GOVERNMENT JOBS. Interested in finding out what types of Government jobs 
there are, what agencies they're in, and what federal jobholders earn? A book- 
let on the subject has been prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It's 
titled "Federal White-Collar Workers." Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 15 cents. 
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It’s hard enough to remember 
what you said— what the other fellow said — 
in a talk just yesterday! In a week, memories 
get lost—figures confused—-names and addresses 
foggy—instructions forgotten! 
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SO POWERFUL 
1S THE GREAT 200-INCH PALOMAR 


TELESCOPE THAT IT REVEALS STARS 
UNKNOWN BEFORE NOW. ITS INTRICATE 
MECHANISM IS MINUTELY PRECISE, 
EVEN THE NORMAL CHANGES FROM 
NIGHT TO DAY TEMPERATURES 
COULD THROW IT OUT OF 
ADJUSTMENT -- WASTE HOURS 
OF “SEEING® TIME. TO SEALIN 
COOL NIGHT AIR AND BAR 
DAYTIME HEAT, THE 
OBSERVATORY DOME IS 
LINED WITH AN ALUMINUM 
FOIL INSULATION DESIGNED 
BY B-w’s REFLECTAL. 
UNDER THE NAME “ALFOL', 
THIS SAME TYPE OF 
INSULATION IN HOMES 
B\s = 1S HELPING MILLIONS TO 
y KEEP OUT SUMMER HEA 
AND WINTER COLD, 











FIRST AUTO TRAFFIC DEATH J ric riast Person MAKING GAS BROIL TWICE AS FAST! 
TO BE KILLED BY AN AUTOMOBILE IN THE U.S. WAS STRUCK 


IN THIS NEWEST B-W NORGE GAS RANGE, A REMARKABLE 
ERICANS BURNER GRID OF NEW ALLOY COOKS FOODS To A TURN IN H 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER , 1699. SINCE reaper id oe a USUAL TIME --WITH FAR LESS FUEL. THIS GRID, TURNED GLOWING 
HAVE DIED IN AUTO TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS ~-ALMO . HOT BY THE FLAMES, RADIATES INTENSE HEAT. BECAUSE IT 
NUMBER KILLED IN ALL AMERICA'S WARS. DRIVE CAREFULLY: 
COOPERATE WITH THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CAMPAIGN. THE 


BROILS SO FAST, IT HELPS KEEP KITCHENS COOLER, WHILE IT 
LOCKS IN VITAMINS AND FLAVOR. 
LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN. 








185 PRODUCTS 


wacsecacesr BORG WARNER 




















ASTRONOMERS MORE TIME a 
OONZEAT HEAVENLY BODIES. SPUDS ENOUGH FOR 2,500 MEALS 


HEATING STEEL FROM THE INSIDE Our... | ~“HARVESTED IN ONE MINUTE / 
PUTTING REALISM INTO REEL LIFE / PLOWED OUT AND LABORIGUSLY 


PICKED UP BY HAND. A NEW 


INSO MANY WAYS Bew SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH MACHINE POPS THEM OUT OF 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. THE GROUND AND INTO TRUCKS-- 
REXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS OVER 500,000 POUNDS A DAY. 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY A UNIQUE CONVEYOR SYSTEM IS e. 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE USED. IT’S MADE OF LADDER-LIKE ~ 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED STEEL CHAINS SPECIALLY BUILT 
FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-WEQU/PPED MACHINES. AND BY B-w’S INGERSOLL PRODUCTS. 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF THESE CHAINS REMOVE VINES sate 


B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


AND EARTH AND LOAD THE 
POTATOES MORE GENTLY 
THAN HUMAN HANDS. 





















es 00, 
pep H STEEL ACTUALLY 
HEATS ITSELF... TO HARDEN 
VITAL MOVING PARTS IN THE NEW 
B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS FOR 
CARS. THE MOLECULES ARE EXCITED 
INTO A FRENZIED WHIRL BY AN 
ELECTRIC CURRENT. COLLIDING 
VIOLENTLY, THEY CREATE SUCH HEAT 
THAT IN 30 SECONDS THE METAL GLOWS 
AT 1600°F. THIS PROCESS IS ONE OF 
MANY USED BY B-w’S DETROIT GEAR 
TO INSURE THE EXCEPTIONAL PRECISION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF B-W 
NO-SHIFT DRIVES 








TO CREATE AMAZING 
LIFE-LIKE PICTURES, A 
WELL-KNOWN FORM OF 
3-DIMENSIONAL MOVIE USES 
TWO PROJECTORS. THE TWO 
IMAGES, WHEN VIEWED THROUGH 
SPECIAL GLASSES, BLEND INTO 
ONE “STAND OUT “PICTURE. 
ACHIEVING THIS REALISM 
DEPENDS ON TINY, PRECISION 
CHAIN DRIVES MADE BY B-w’S 
MORSE CHAIN. THESE DRIVES 
¥ ! KEEP THE PROJECTOR SPEEDS 
MATCHED TO THE SPLIT 
“THE ff SECOND SO THAT BOTH 
ING IMAGES FLASH ON 
: THE SCREEN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: aTKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
“ * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 


























































Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


CJ If possible, send the July 17, 
1953, issue. 
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What you as a businessman &% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN pay your nonunion 

workers for time lost during a strike, 
and not pay the strikers, if the walkout 
was in violation of a no-strike clause of a 
union contract. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board holds such a payment was 
not illegal discrimination where a no- 
strike agreement was broken. 


* * * 


YOU CAN still get monthly alloca- 

tions of nickel from the Govern- 
ment to carry on your processing or 
melting business. Since June 30, nickel 
is the only metal that remains under full 
control. Applications for monthly alloca- 
tions must be made to the National 
Production Authority or its successor 
agency, to be set up later. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain information from 

a publication of the Department of 
Commerce about latest techniques for 
creating better ceramics, paints, var- 
nishes, plastics and industrial chemi- 
cals. This information is contained in 
the June issue of the Bibliography of 
Technical Reports, published by the 
Office of Technical Services. Copies 
may be bought for 50 cents each from 
the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or from its field offices. 


~ * - 


YOU CAN refuse to take back a 
veteran who left your employment 
for another job before entering military 
service. A federal district court finds 
that the re-employment rights of an ex- 
serviceman under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act do not apply for a job that he 
quit in order to take another position. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of copper 

controlled materials, use a special 
base period in figuring your set-asides 
for the Government if you were not 
producing these items in the first six 
months of 1952, the regular base 
period. NPA authorizes such producers 
to use the current month’s output to de- 
termine set-asides for military and atomic- 
energy contracts. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid a 

penalty for underestimating your 
income tax because there was a reason- 
able cause for making the under- 
estimate. The U.S. Tax Court decides 
that this is no excuse for a taxpayer to 
fail to adjust his tax declaration and 
pay what is owed by the January 15 
deadline. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT keep Treasury tax 

agents from examining your books 
and papers by turning over these records 
to an accountant who makes out your 
income tax return. A circuit court of ap. 
peals holds that the certified public ac- 
countant must produce his client’s books 
and papers in response to a summons of 
an Internal Revenue agent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cattle raiser, 

avoid paying an income tax on your 
profit from the sale of animals by your 
agent in the year of sale, even though 
you do not receive the money from the 
agent until the following year. A circuit 
court of appeals rules that the gain on 
sale of cattle in such a transaction is 
taxable in the year in which the agent 
collects. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

promise a union that you will not 
promote any employe to a supervisory 
position while charges are pending 
against him in the union. NLRB finds 
that such an agreement in a union con- 
tract violates the Taft-Hartley provisions 
guaranteeing to workers the right to 
engage in union activities or to refrain 
from those activities without interfer- 
ence from an employer or union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally ship from 

one State to another fabrics or weat- 
ing apparel that is dangerously inflam- 
mable. The President signs an act of 
Congress outlawing the _ interstate 
shipment of such clothing and goods 
that might cause injury to those wearing 
or handling them. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.D 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Coun plattorn 


SURE. That’s all a fighter plane is— 

a gun platform. But up here you forget. 

Up at thirty thousand feet, the sun 1s white 
on anvil wisps of thunderheads. You 

move the stick over. The horizon rolls and 
you look up at the sea. 

To the engineers, she’s the Cougar— 
complex requirements solved by design. She 
is so many pounds of thrust and weight, 

lift and drag. She is thousands of parts and 
hours of work by hundreds of men and 
machines, hours of inventiveness and 
investigation. ‘To some, she is requests to do 
more, carry more, fly faster, which 

somehow she does. 

A gun platform? The best, and more. 

So much more, you wonder sometimes how 
men with only knowledge and experience, 
with only their hands and their machines 


could ever have created her. 


Make your career in Naval Aviation. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE PANTHER JET FIGHTER, THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN, AND THE S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 


















































MISSISSIPPI, G.S.* 


. CHOICE LOCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS 


Ask any industrialist operating a plant in Mississippi. 

He'll tell you of the friendly people and cooperative 
government; of the amazing advantages offered by a 
moderate climate and good working conditions; of diversified 
raw materials, adequate electric power and natural gas 
fuel. Major factors in a successful industrial 

operation — they can be yours in Mississippi. 


Further information about plant locations in 
Mississippi, particularly as pertains to fuel 
supplies, is available from our Industrial 


Development Service Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana 






Third in a series describing 
the industrial advantages of 
vorious sections of the Gulf 

South 


UNITED GAS SERVING THE 


ORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS PICAYUNE 


DECATUR 

D' IBERVILLE 
D'LO 

DREW 
EDWARDS 
ELLISVILLE 
ENTERPRISE 
FLORENCE 
FOREST 
FOXWORTH 
GULFPORT 
HATTIESBURG 
HAZLEHURST 
HEIDELBERG 
JACKSON 
LAKE 
LAMBERT 
LAUREL 
LEAKESVILLE 
LONG BEACH 
LUCEDALE 
LUMBERTON 
MADISON 
MAGEE 
MAGNOLIA 
MARKS 
McCOMB 
MENDENHALL 


POPLARVILLE 
PRENTISS 
PURVIS 
QUITMAN 
RAYMOND 
RICHTON 
RIDGELAND 
RULEVILLE 
SANFORD 
SARDIS 
SEMINARY 
SENATOBIA 
SHAW 
SHUBUTA 
SILVER CREEK 
STONEWALL 
STRINGER 
SUMMIT 
SUMNER 
TAYLORSVILLE 
TERRY 
TUTWILER 
TYLERTOWN 
UNION 
WATER VALLEY 
WAYNESBORO 
WEBB 
WESSON 
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FINDING A JOB TO BE HARDER 


More Workers—Layoffs to Rise—Fewer Military 


Jobs may not be so easy to 
get a year from now. A lot de- 
pends on what happens in Korea. 

If fighting ends, spending by 
Government will ease off. That, 
in turn, means layoffs in defense 
plants, cuts in military. 

Unemployment, now at a mini- 
mum, may double by mid-1954. 
But even that figure will not be 
high by past standards. 


More people have jobs in this coun- 
try than at any time in the past. Un- 
employment is about as low as it ever 
gets. Yet there are signs that fewer 
people will be at work a year from 
now and that the number of unem- 
ployed will be more than double the 
present figure by mid-1954. 

This prospect of fewer jobs and more 
people looking for them assumes an early 
end to the fighting in Korea. This, in 
turn, assumes a reduction of Government 
spending for military and other purposes. 
Resumption of large-scale fighting in Ko- 
rea, Or an extension of the war, would 
change the prospect in a hurry. 

Assuming a truce, the job outlook 
seems headed for these changes: 

Employment, now at an all-time 
high of 63 million, can be expected 
to fall off next year. The number of 
persons available for jobs, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates, will in- 
crease by about 500,000 in the next 
12 months. At the same time, about 
1,700,000 persons are expected to 
be turned back into the labor market 
by reductions in the armed forces 
and by layoffs from jobs in Govern- 
ment, defense work, agriculture and 
industry generally. That would mean 
about 2,200,000 more workers avail- 
able for jobs. 

Unemployment, as a result, may 
rise to 8,850,000 in the first half of 
1954, compared with an average of 
1,634,000 so far this year. At 3,850,- 
000 it would match the first half of 
1950, just before Korea. 

The chart on this page points up the 
outlook. The labor force—those with jobs 
or seeking work—may rise to about 67,- 
130,000 persons, on the average, in the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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-Why Unemployment 


May Risé"by Mid-1954 
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First half, 1953 


3,510,000 _, 


AND: 


First half, 1953 _ 


61,494,000 
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Unemployment is likely to increase 


First half, 1954 


3,850,000 







First half, 1953 


1,634,000 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


will work for you 
somewhere today 





Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘“‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres .. . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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. . . Jobless expected to be fewer in ‘54 than in ‘4] 


first half of 1954. This includes military 
forces. 

The armed forces are scheduled for a 
reduction. As now planned, about 3,350,- 
000 will be in military service at mid- 
1954, a drop of 160,000. Further reduc- 
tions may follow a Korean truce. Thus, 
there will be more men resuming their 
old jobs in industry or looking for new 
ones. 

Civilian jobs, however, may be harder 
to find. Production may be curtailed in 
some lines. Farms are expected to need 
fewer workers. Federal civilian agencies 
are expected to cut their pay rolls. A 
stretch-out, or reduction, in defense pro- 
duction would bring layoffs in defense 
plants. 

As a result, civilian jobs may drop to 
an average of 59,930,000 in first half, 
1954. That compares with 61,494,000 
for the same period this vear. 

If the layoffs are as large as economists 
predicted, there will be 2,216,000 more 
idle workers than in the comparable 
period for 1953. This level of 3,850,000 
unemployed would be higher than during 
the Korean war but it would be wel! be- 
low 1941’s figure of about 5,560,000. 
It would be far from the 1933 depression 
level of about 13 million out of work. 

Layoffs are indicated in various lines 
of work if employment trends continue 
as expected. More jobs will be added in 
some cases and employment will remain 
stable in others, but a net reduction in 
job opportunities may show up. 

Farm employment has been declining 
for some time. If the rate continues, 
about 254,000 fewer persons will have 
jobs on farms next year. 

If layoffs result as now indicated, man- 
ufacturing may be hiring about 425,000 
fewer workers during the 1954 first half. 
That would mean average employment 
of about 16,600,000 workers. 

Reduced demand for coal, if con- 
tinued, could result in a drop of nearly 
70,000 jobs in the mining industries. 
It would leave about 775,000 in the 
mining field. 

Building-construction jobs may be re- 
duced by about 200,000, to a new total 
of around 2,000,000. Transportation and 
public utilities may cut about 180,000 
workers, leaving a total of about 4,000,- 
000. 

Retail and wholesale trade might re- 
duce employment by as much as 160,- 
000 persons, according to some estimates. 
This would mean that more than 10 mil- 
lion workers still would be employed in 
this industry. Service establishments may 
drop about 35,000 workers, according to 
some indications, to a new level of around 
5,240,000 employes. 


Government jobs, outside of the mili- 
tary, are expected to total under 6,500. 
000 next year, with a drop of about 160.. 
000 likely. 

In the field of finance, however, the 
prospect is for a trend in the other direc. 
tion. About 2 million persons now aye 
employed by banks, insurance companies, 
stock exchanges, brokerage houses and 
other financial institutions. The outlook 
is for an increase of 50,000 or so a year 
from now. The number of jobs in this 
field has risen every year since 1944, 

The current job situation, as dis- 
closed by the Census Bureau, hints at 
what may be ahead. Employment off the 
farm dipped a bit from mid-May to mid- 
June. And for the year to date it has not 





~—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
... more men to man it? 


shown its customary seasonal increase. 
Usually about a million more jobs are 
available in June than in midwinter. 
However, June, 1953, shows practically 
no change from the low winter level. 
This failure of employment to rise is 
termed “noteworthy” by the Census 
officials. 

Farm employment, however, is up 
from May. About 1.5 million persons 
were added in one month, raising the 
total to 7,926,000 persons. This rise in 
farm employment between May and 
June was the first upswing of any size 
this year. Bad weather had caused a 
lag in farming operations. There still 
are 244,000 fewer jobs on farms than 
a year ago. 

Jobs off the farm totaled 55,246,000 
in June. Total civilian employment at 

(Continued on page 88) 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


Residential 


Recreation 





Industry 


Education 


Why the middle-sized town 
pays off for industry 


NE KEY to improved production is better 
O working and living conditions. This 
has led many industries to select plant sites 
in middle-sized towns with their good life 
for all concerned. 


Many of these middle-sized towns in the 
Erie Area (see map below) meet the require- 
ments of the Government’s Dispersal Plan 
for industry. The Erie Railroad has plant 
sites available in all six states. 


Erie Railroad 


MARK OF PROGRESS IN RAILROADING 
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One-third of America’s people live, work 
and buy in the Erie Area—the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. Industries are 
served by the dependable Erie Railroad, 
which connects with other railroads and 
with New York Harbor for export business. 


Send in the coupon below. Your request 
will be handled in strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





D. M. LYNN, Assistant Vice President. 

Industrial Development—Room 522-C, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send me your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 









Port of entry to the northwest, hub of a rail trans- 
portation system totaling a quarter of the U.S.—St. 
Paul is going places with its diversified industries. 


St. Paul 7th in rate of growth... 
as Rome helps power up expansion 


Among the 40 largest U.S. cities in rate of industrial expansion, St. Paul 
is 7th. From its busy, noisy, heavy industries to its modern, diversified 
food plants, you see the evidence. 

But, the surest sign is electrical output. It has jumped 60 per cent 
since World War II. 

Meanwhile, Rome Cable’s sales in St. Paul have, also, increased giv- 
ing it a big stake in the industrial might of the Twin-Cities’ area. In fact, 
it has become a leader in its service to the electrical growth of the whole 
nation. 

Rome is one of the few wire and cable manufacturers equipped for 
the rolling of copper, as well as casting of aluminum. Product quality, 
controlled from beginning to end, therefore, is the keystone on which 
Rome Cable’s reputation rests. 

Yes, in St. Paul, as elsewhere, Rome wires and cables are delivering 
the power that motivates industry’s expansion. 


Let us send you, “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for it today. 


Rome Aluminum Triplex Secondary and 
Service Drop Cable is in great demand for 
new residential developments. Neat and 
economical because it requires fewer 
poles; is less costly to install. 









ROME CABLE 
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Some 600,000 more at work 
now than a year ago... 


63,172,000 is about 1.5 million above 
May and about 600,000 over a year ago, 

The big question is whether employ- 
ment will continue to rise. The outlook 
seems to be for a leveling off for a while. 
then a decline. 





Change Begun 
In Labor Board 


Employers demanding a shake-up at 
the National Labor Relations Board may 
not have to wait too long for action. A 
switch in the majority control of NLRB 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 
NLRB‘S GUY FARMER 
. the first of three 


is likely to be arranged without help 
from Congress. 

First step is the naming of Guy Farmer, 
a Washington attorney, as a member of 
the Board. Farmer has been nominated 
by President Eisenhower to complete 
the term of Paul M. Herzog, who re- 
signed as Board Chairman. The term of 
John M. Houston, another member, ex- 
pires on August 27, and it is understood 
that a third vacancy will occur with the 
resignation of Paul L. Styles, later this 
summer. 

These three appointments will enable 
President Eisenhower to put his own 
men in control of the five-man Board. 
The move may head off congressional 
proposals to revamp the Board by law. 

Congress may decide to give the new 
majority a chance to show whether it will 
modify policies and procedures of the 
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_. . New member would 
ie-examine’ NLRB rulings 


present Board, policies that employers 
gmetimes look upon as pro-labor. Con- 

can take another look next year, if 
it fnds the Board has not brought its 
policies into line with Republican think- 


6 

Farmer, the latest nominee to the 
Board, has stated that he favors a “re- 
aamination of Board decisions as well 
ss procedures.” He does not intend to 
wk for a major shakeup of the Board’s 
staff, he says, since he believes that most 
of the employes have been doing a good 
job. 

Farmer is 41 years old and a former 
Associate General Counsel of NLRB. He 
has represented employers in cases be- 
fore NLRB since joining the law firm of 
Steptoe & Johnson in 1945. This firm is 
headed by Louis Johnson, former De- 
fense Secretary in the Truman Admin- 
istration. 





Court Reduces 
Pickets’ Power 


The power of a picket line apparently 
will be reduced somewhat if a federal 
judge’s decision is allowed by the higher 
courts to stand. The judge takes the po- 
sition that railroads and trucking lines 
must make deliveries to business estab- 
lshments that are being picketed by a 
union. 

The ruling, by District Court Judge 
James Alger Fee, of Portland, Oreg., 
comes in a damage suit brought by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. against four 
railroads, 48 trucking companies, a rail- 
toad terminal and an express company. 
The suit grew out of a 1940 strike of AFL 
clerks against the Ward store in Portland. 

Railroads and trucking lines were ac- 
cused of failing to make deliveries to the 
store. Their claim that the deliveries 
were halted because of danger that 
pickets would injure the rail and truck- 
ing employes was rejected by the court. 
Judge Fee held that the carriers were 
required to make deliveries despite the 
strike, and thus were liable for damages. 
He has not set the amount to be paid. 
The company put its loss at about 2.9 
million dollars. 

If higher courts go along with the 
judge’s objection to “ritualistic recogni- 
tion of a picket line” by public carriers, 
employers may find that they can operate 
eir businesses during a strike. Refusal 
of truck drivers or railroad employes to 
go through picketed gates has been a big 
help to strikers. 
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Quick 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available within 3 
to 5 days from first 
contact. 


Continuous 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available for 
months or years without 
calls or renewals. 





or millions 


Wire the money market tightening, 
executives who adopted CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s working capital method prima- 
rily because they needed more cash than 
was available from usual borrowing 
sources are placing equal importance on 
the fact that money obtained through 
ComMERCIAL CRrEpIT’s method is not 
subject to calls or renewals. If you now 
use or contemplate using outside funds, 
we would like to give you the many 
features and benefits of ComMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s method which manufacturers 
and wholesalers are using at the rate of 


600 MILLION DOLLARS this year. 


Write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTION office below and 
say, “Send me information about method 
offered in U. S. News €£ World Report.” 


Battmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los AncELEs 14—724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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Are you leaving things up in the air? 


This is about an airline that planted 
its feet on the ground to bring an ac- 
counting problem down to earth. 

With a complex pattern of flights 
throughout California, ticket control 
was a topflight headache for California 
Central Airlines. An intra-state sched- 
uled carrier, it operates flights nearly 
every hour from Los Angeles north to 
San Francisco and south to San Diego, 
not to mention a whole network of 
other routes. 

California Central’s tickets, priced 
when printed, are sold by hundreds of 
travel agencies as well as at the com- 


pany’s own ticket counters and reser- 
vations offices. Keeping tabs on the 
tickets was a problem until McBee Key- 
sort came along. 

Now each ticket is a three-part Key- 
sort form, pre-punched with the selling 
agent’s number and the ticket number. 
Keysort provides an effective means of 
sorting the tickets by agent number and 
then into sequence for any sales or 
traffic report required. 

With closer, more accurate controls, 
California Central is today able to de- 
termine quickly and easily its revenues 
from current operations and those re- 























served for future liabilities. 

Management in almost every kind of 
business is using- McBee methods to 
pilot its course with less work, in less 
time, for less money. Keysort, McBee’s 
most widely used method, gives man- 
agement prompt position reports with- 
out costly machine installations or spe- 
cially trained personnel. 

McBee sales, as a result, have gone 
sky high — ten times what they were a 
few short years ago. 

There’s a trained McBee representa- 
tive near you. Ask him how McBee can 
help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
, COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 











Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The business boom of the last six months seems to be losing some force. 

Output of industry is down a bit from the peak rate hit in March. 

Employment in nonfarm jobs is about the same as last winter. Usually the 
gain in the number of jobs from winter to summer is around 1 million. 

Orders are no longer piling up in factories. The backlog is declining. 

Business inventories rose again in May, mostly at the factory level. 

Contract awards for new private construction dropped in May and seem to be 
down further in June, although construction activity is a bit higher. 

















These are all signs that business activity probably is now near the top. 
There are almost no forces present to stimulate further expansion. So the next 
turn promises to be downward. Question is: When will the turn come? 


You can get some clues about timing the turn from these developments: 

Auto production. almost certainly will be smaller in the months ahead than 
in the six months just past, when output of cars hit a record high. 

Appliance output already is being curtailed in several important lines. 

Farm demand is off for trucks, tractors and other equipment. 

Arms orders are being trimmed here and there. 

Steel demand is expected to be somewhat smaller late this year. 

These trends in demand indicate that business activity in the second half 
of the year will be somewhat slower than during the first half. 

















Consumer credit may be in for some tightening in months ahead. 

Installment credit extended by commercial banks during May was 62 million 
dollars less than the amount extended during April. 

Automobile credit taken by banks declined by 15 millions and credit for 
purchases of other consumer goods fell by 38 millions from April to May. 

Personal installment loans made by banks in May were down 13 millions from 
April, but advances for home repairs increased by 4 millions. 

The dip in new installment loans follows the advice of banking groups. 
Bankers have been cautioned to go easy on consumer loans, to scrutinize risks 
carefully. The fear is that consumer credit may be getting out of hand. 




















Sales-finance companies also appear less eager to make installment loans. 

Automotive credit extended by these firms in May was down 32 millions from 
April. Advances were smaller for both new cars and used cars. 

New loans to business firms by sales-finance companies declined during the 
month, too, principally on wholesale automotive paper. 

These dips in the volume of new credit probably reflect both a general 
tightening in the credit situation and a tendency on the part of lenders to be 
more cautious in risking their money. 
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“TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Reluctance to make new loans, if it becomes pronounced, will result in a 
smaller volume of auto and appliance sales. The recent large volume of sales of 
expensive consumer items has relied heavily on credit. 


Total volume of consumer credit, however, is still expanding. People, on 
the whole, are borrowing more, month by month, than they are paying off. 

Outstanding installment credit at end of May amounted to 20 billions. That 
is an increase of 4.7 billion dollars over a year ago. 

Automobile credit extended during the year accounts for most of the gain. 

Business analysts differ about the possible effects of this large volume of 
consumer debt. Some-see in it a grave danger of overextension. Others say the 
debt is a burden-that can be carried if consumer incomes stay high. But all 
agree that, if incomes decline, the debt will be a handicap. 











Personal income continues to show a gradual gain. 

Income payments to individuals hit a rate of 285 billions a year in the 
June quarter of this year, up from 281.3 billions in the March quarter. 

Prospect for further gains is doubtful. A decline in the demand for goods 
will mean a decline in industrial activity and a drop at least in overtime pay 
for workers. Wage increases have sparked the rise in personal income. 





People are using high incomes to increase savings as well as spending. 

Liguid saving by individuals in January-March, 1955, is estimated by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission at 2.5 billion dollars net. That marks the 
highest first quarter since the end of World War II. 

Bulk of the savings went into securities and into insurance. 

U.S. Government bonds, other than savings bonds, were bought heavily. The 
higher yields evidently are appealing to individual investors. 

Checking accounts and cash holdings were reduced in this period. That is 
explained by the fact that income taxes are due in these months. 

An offset to: the rise. in holdings of liquid assets is found in an increase 
in mortgage debt and consumer debt. A rise in consumer debt is not usual for 
this period. That's another cause for concern about debt trends. 




















Commerce Department figures indicate that total individual savings are run- 
ning at about 8 per cent of total income, after taxes. This high rate of sav- 
ings could prove to.be a cushion against a decline in business activity. Con- 
sumer spending might be bolstered by a decline in the savings rate. 





Farm surpluses are putting Government deep into price supports. 

Support operations have saddled the Commodity Credit Corporation with more 
than 3.2 billion dollars in crop loans and inventories. That's for May 31. 

Further loans and purchases are expected from this year's harvests. 

Heaviest loans are for carrying corn, cotton, wheat and tobacco. 

Inventories are heavy for wheat, corn, cottonseed oil, butter. Government 
also has bought wool, linseed oil, cheese, dried miik,; dry edible beans and 
peanuts, among other farm commodities. 














City planners are told that downtown business centers need not deteriorate. 
Philadelphia is cited as a city where planning is being used effectively. 
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Cure growing pains —save *55,000 a year 


Here’s how a team of record-keeping methods can 
handle bigger and bigger work loads — smoothly — and 
save time and dollars too! 

Three Remington Rand ideas did just that for Lehn 
& Fink Products Corporation. In a period of great ex- 
pansion, they applied fast, automatic Remington Rand 
punched-card methods to customer billing, sales anal- 
ysis and accounts payable — and released over 40% of 
their clerical staff on those operations for other work. 
They adopted visible, ledgerless bookkeeping (our 
SUIAP or Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan) 
to control credit and collections—and cut clerical time 
in that department almost in half, virtually eliminated 
overtime and sudden work peaks. They switched to 
Remington Rand wide-carriage Adding Machines to 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Certified Report #904 shows you how Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation combines punched-card ma- 
chines, wide-carriage Adding Machines and SUIAP 
to get faster, more efficient accounting and statis- 
tical reporting. For your free copy, call Remington 
Rand in your city or write to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 2889, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


These 3 IDEAS from Remington Rand 


prepare statements of accounts past due—a simplifica- 
tion that saved both time and money. 

These three profit-building ideas show clearly why 
the Remington Rand sales engineer is so well equipped 
to do the best job for you. After he gets all the facts 
about your problem, he is free to recommend what- 
ever is needed. Because he can offer a visible method 
...a machine method ...a punched-card method... 
a photographic method ... an electronic method .. . or 
a combination of methods to get the results you need. 
Feel free to call him anytime on any kind of manage- 
ment problem. 


Remington. Fkand. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


Electronic 
Sorter 


Wide-Carriage 
Adding Machine 














Building activity, at a high rate ever 
since World War II, seems headed for 
another record year in 1953, in spite 
of signs that the housing boom is tiring. 

Spending for new construction has been 
running at a rate of nearly 35 bil- 
lion dollars per year in June and 
in the first half of 1953, 8 per cent 
above the record for 1952 as a whole. 
Physical volume of construction has 
been 5 per cent above 1950, the previ- 
ous record. 

Contract awards, though down in June, 
averaged higher in the second quar- 
ter of 1953 than in either of the two 
quarters preceding it. Larger awards 
for nonresidential construction, as the 
top chart shows, offset a drop in resi- 
dential awards. 

The official estimate of new construc- 
tion for 1953, made last November, 
probably will prove short of the actual 
total. That estimate put the dollar val- 
ue of 1953 construction only 4 per cent 
above 1952. 

Sharpest rise in construction this year is 
for commercial types. Their total may 
reach 1.5 billions, 35 per cent above 
1952. It is only now that the new resi- 
dential areas built up since 1949 are 
getting the shopping centers, theaters 
and other structures they need. Com- 
mercial building was held down in 
1951 and 1952 by Government con- 
trols over metals. 

Biggest surprise to officials has been the 
continued high rate of private indus- 
trial construction. This year’s total 
should exceed 2 billions, less than 10 
per cent below 1952. A drop of 28 per 
cent had been forecast. 

Highway construction may rise to 3.2 
billions this year, 15 per cent above 
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1952. Building of new toll roads is 
outrunning expectations. 

Public-utility construction promises to 
be from 10 to 15 per cent above 1952, 
as officials predicted. The estimate for 
1953 was 4.35 billions. 

Budget cutting by the Federal Govern- 
ment is pulling some types of construc- 
tion below earlier estimates. Military 
and naval construction may total only 
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1.4 billions this year, the same as 
last. A gain of 18 per cent had been 
expected. 

Farm construction, at 1.7 billions last 
year, is likely to drop below that. 

A big volume of work is continuing on 
schools, sewer and water projects, con- 
servation and development. Gains of 
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up to 10 per cent in these types, fore. 
cast last year, are still expected. 

Problems of home builders, meanwhile, 
are growing more difficult. As many 
people as ever are looking at new 
homes, but fewer have the down pay- 
ment needed and more are in a mood 
to shop about. It is harder to get sig- 
natures on a contract. If home building 
is not to slump, there is need of getting 
more homes financed with VA and 
FHA loans, on which required down 
payments are smaller. 

Loans to veterans are likely to flow in 
larger volume in coming months. In 
June the Veterans’ Administration re- 
ceived appraisal requests covering 27,- 
185 proposed homes, nearly a quarter 
more than in April. It was early in May 
that the Government raised the permit- 
ted rate on VA loans from 4 to 4% per 
cent. Since July 1, VA loans have been 
made more attractive to lenders by a 
change in VA regulations permitting 
builders to sell VA loans at a discount. 

Savings and loan associations, nor- 
mally large buyers of VA mortgages, 
seem ready to add sizable amounts to 
their holdings. In the first half of 1953, 
the net inflow of savings into these 
associations was a quarter greater than 
in the same period of 1952. 

Business activity, meanwhile, is holding 
firm. Department-store sales rose | per 
cent in June to their highest since Janv- 
ary, 1951. Factory output is only 2 
per cent below the March high. 

Construction, one of the main supports 
to business activity, may be near its 
peak at this time. The volume of home 
building in the next few months may 
indicate how well this prop is to hold 
in the next year or so. 
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World’s first privately-financed 
plant to manufacture 
atomic power equipment 
will be built in Pennsylvania 





ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA FIRST—Architect’s sketch of the new Atomic Equip- 
ment Department of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which will be the first 
privately-financed plant in the world built to supply atomic power equipment 
to private industry. About 200 employees will man the 87,000 square-foot 
plant when it opens this fall, with many times that number expected to be 


added later. 


PLANS HAVE BEEN ANNOUNCED to use part of a Western 
Pennsylvania golf course as the site of the first plant 
to supply atomic power equipment to private in- 
dustry. Owners: Westinghouse Electric. Location: 
less than 10 miles northeast of Pittsburgh. Opening 
date: late fall of 1953. 

GWILYM A. PRICE, President of Westinghouse, calls 
the projected plant “fan expression of our belief 
that private enterprise generally will become an 
increasingly important factor in the development and 
application of nuclear energy in its non-military 
aspects.” 

The development of private applications in the 
atomic field here has been likened to the beginning of 
the automobile business. Pennsylvania may be des- 
tined for leadership in the mushrooming atomic 
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The dots on this map indicate 70 of the plants in Pennsylvania 
which are working on some problem relating to atomic energy 

. and the locations of colleges or universities in the State 
which are doing atomic research work. 


energy industry, like that it has held in iron and steel, 
glass, aluminum and other fields. Many of the prod- 
ucts to be manufactured in this new plant were 
developed for the Westinghouse Atomic Power Divi- 
sion at its Bettis plant, just south of Pittsburgh. 

All of this is important to you. Atomic energy is 
bound to exert increasing influence on any business— 
yours, too. By acting now, and locating in Pennsyl- 
vania now, you can pick your spot in the most 
promising nuclear energy center in the world for 
private industry, close to reservoirs of scientific knowl- 
edge, experience, and equipment. 

Call on the State Department of Commerce for 
confidential help in finding the right site, or good 
labor pools, or exceptionally low taxes, or any of 
your specific requirements. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e HARRISBURG, PA. 








Finance Week 











WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT TAXES 


Firms Find How to Ease Burden on Employes 


Pay raises of the cash variety 
may become the exception if 
taxes on individual incomes stay 
high much longer. 

Industry is discovering easier 
ways to give employes more real 
income and higher living stand- 
ards. Idea is to supply services 
directly—so workers pay no tax 
on added “income.” 

Everybody’s happy about it ex- 
cept the tax collector. 


Businessmen, facing up to the pros- 
pect of high taxes without end, are 
searching for ways to give pay raises 
that will not be gobbled up by tax 
collectors. 

The search, spreading rapidly through 
industry, is producing a_ surprisingly 
rich yield. There are, it appears, meth- 
ods of adapting to high taxes. 

Management's big problem with taxes, 
simply put, is this: Taxes on individual 
incomes now are so high that a rea- 
sonable raise in pay isn’t worth much 
to an employe whose pay already is 
substantial. To make a cash raise mean 
much in after-tax spending money, a 
company has to grant a double or a 
triple raise. 

Businessmen, studying this problem, 
are forced to the conclusion that there 
must be some better way to raise an em- 
ploye’s pay than to do it with cash. The 
answer, as more and more companies 
are discovering, lies in buying valuable 
services directly for employes instead of 
paying workers the cash with which to 
buy these things for themselves. 

Result is that thousands of executives 
and millions of other employes are en- 
joying what amount to big pay raises 
at relatively little cost to companies. 

How it’s done is shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 

Life insurance, bought by companies 
for their workers, offers a good example 
of a tax-free “pay raise.” 

To see how this “raise” works out, take 
the case of an executive earning $50,000 
in taxable salary. If he wants to put 
another $1,000 a year into insurance 
he'll need a raise of more than 2% times 
that much in: order to have $1,000 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Here Are Some Ways 
To Lighten the Tax Load 











EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Company picks up the check for dinners, 
parties, club dues, hotel bills. Employe 
pays no tax on such expense money. 
Company deducts cost from its own tax- 
able earnings. 


PENSIONS 


A system of deferred pay. Employer pays 
specified amounts each year into pension 
fund. Neither company nor employe is 
taxed on amounts paid to fund. Employe 
may pay tax when he draws benefits. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Company pays annual premium on life 
policy for employe, deducts cost as business 
expense. Employe pays no tax on pre- 
miums. When he dies, his estate may pay 
estate tax on proceeds. 


STOCK OPTIONS 
Company offers employe right to buy its 
stock at fixed price. If rules are followed, 
employe’s profit on stock is not taxed 
until he sells it, then only at capital- 
gains rates. 


Zid NAIL AY 


Company maintains resort facilities at 
which all costs for vacationing employe and 
his family are on the house. Company may 
keep other recreation grounds at its plant. 















MEDICAL CARE 


Company provides medical care for em- 
ploye and family — by company doctors or 
by payment of medical-insurance pre- 
miums. It’s deductible expense to the 
company, but not taxable pay for worker. 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET *+ 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


New York 


57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1953 

















ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,496,745,018 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,335,996,807 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 31,981,981 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 460,401,598 
Ee OOOTITICIES. «5. ws cs coe os occ ceeseess 90,321,310 
Bpene aid Miscounts. ... 2... 6... cece cece 2,276,555,200 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 368,251 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 17,270,391 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............. 9,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking 
ROSIE ELENA a5 os: ie'- a 500) 016 5 5. Aioss so. ee ilwieie 7,000,000 
MMERERE RP OOTIROR oo 585.6 he. 300; aie ousteng 64 we BE iw aha 31,290,191 
REMI ME se torso ro ai stiecher ein. ad ok Servs steele 5,137,654 
5(G) 7 A OR aD Eo Pn aR $5,762,668,401 
LIABILITIES 
WT oi en 9 ete es Ot walter I Bi $5,267,520,007 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $34,579,041 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
1 LES rete Oe Ry Be Bema pete 14,219,075 20,359,966 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 17,160,400 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches.....,........ 552,400 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
NER ENNIS rN ehhh REL 0 7s les gee aie Sete 22,519,287 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 41,333,064 
SL oO | SSE SCO ne eee ne ee mer ne Ber EN are 3,450,000 
ed Bia Ae ald a kes ache anh $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
TREO RE IES ieee ee aa arene 170,000,000 
Wadivided Profits... 055.6650. 69,773,277 389,773,277 
IA ao « Pans se NGOS Dhak oR $5,762,668,401 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$394,259,691 of United States Government Obligations and $19,351,200 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $267.602,946 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,638,507 
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If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 


Does people in business, indus- 
try, or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 

your advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 

company World Report”, and its 
more than 600,000 net paid | 
advertise? circulation concentrated | 


heavily among important 
people. 











CONNOR’S LAYTITE 
is the Last Word... 


in maple flooring for 
churches, schools 


and industrial buildings 
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In insurance, a company can give a $2,970 ‘raise’ 
at a cost that amounts to only $480 a year... 


left after taxes. Cost to the company, in 
added pay roll, will be $2,970. 

The company, though, can put that 
$1,000 into group life insurance for 
the executive—and the executive skips 
the personal income tax on it. Moreover, 
a corporation using this method can de- 
duct the $1,000 as ‘a necessary expense of 
doing business. This makes the company’s 
actual cost, ordinarily, only $480. 

What happens, then, is that the firm 
gives its executive the equivalent of a 
$2,970 raise, at a cost of $480 a year. 
That’s buying executive talent cheap. 

There’s no doubting that thousands 
of firms are tumbling to this opportunity. 
Group life insurance is easily the fastest- 
growing type. The amount outstanding 
has tripled since 1945 and now provides 
65 billion dollars’ worth of protection for 
24 million families. 

Big reason for this growth is the pres- 
sure of taxes. 

This same pressure is pushing indus- 
try to set up other insurance plans, too. 
As a result, some 30 million workers and 
dependents already have group hospi- 
tal-expense insurance, 18 million are 
protected by group accident and health 
insurance, and 30 million are covered by 
group surgical insurance. 

Pension plans, for these same rea- 
sons, are spreading rapidly in industry. 
These programs, of several types, all 
add up to the same thing—deferred in- 
come. How it works is this: 

For the company, payments into em- 
ploye-pension funds are considered a 
necessary expense of business—provided 
Government rules are followed care- 
fully. This means the cost is deductible 
for corporation income tax purposes. 

For the employe, though, these com- 
pany payments are not income. He, thus, 
pays no tax on them. When he retires, 
he may have to pay an income tax on 
the benefits he draws from the plan. 
Chances are, however, that his lower 
retirement income will mean a relatively 
small tax bite on his pension checks. 

Profit-sharing plans, used to build up 
pension stakes, are becoming a popular 
variation of this idea. Under these plans, 
the company does not have to bind itself 
to contribute any fixed sum to the pen- 
sion fund in any year—the amount de- 
pends on profits earned. 

Result, in any case, is the purchase of 
an annuity for the employe at a far lower 
cost than could be had by the employe 
with his own taxable cash income. 

How avidly business is going for this 
tax-made bargain is shown by the record. 
In 10 years, the number of workers 
covered by group annuities—set up most- 
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heal 
ly by employer-employe groups—has more amin 
than tripled, to more than 2.7 million, he e 
These annuities represent more than 800 odin: 
millions a year of annual retirement jp. rh 
come. And each worker’s retirement jp. ey 
come rises with each premium payment, a ‘ 
Expense accounts offer another meth. ne 
od by which companies can pay what “* 
in effect, are higher salaries at relative) ' wh 
low cost. In this case the employe—usual. 7“ 
ly an executive—simply incurs  varioys n 
expenses while on company business and a 
the firm picks up the tab. The executive § oe 
is not taxed on the money he has had ty ” 
spend. Yet the cost, for the company, js Ps ‘ 
deductible for tax purposes. filing 
This method of giving employe ta. pA 
free pay, companies are finding, must be 
used with care. Expenses involved must re) 
be necessary to conduct of the company’ P ; 
business. Tax collectors can be counted eo 
on to frown on the purchase of mink 5a 
coats for the wives of potential customers, am 
or on too lavish spending of any kind, ‘dis 
Even so, tax-free expense accounts are ‘| a 
being used to cover an almost endless list = 
of expenditures by company representu- bs 
tives, often with a considerable boost to di hi 
the living standards of the representatives ery 
themselves. Heavy lunches, with refresh- pa 
ments, are a standard method of playing re 
up to clients. Fancy dinner parties, e- oo 
pensive favors, theater parties, many on 
other such affairs often are considered "a. 
necessary to keep a company’s customer | bs 
happy. Ps : 
Some company executives find it nee- a 
essary to belong to a country club in orf s 
der to make contacts. A few top execu: ce 
tives might even find handsome yachts - 
necessary pieces of entertainment equip- New 
ment. If the tax collector can be conf - 
vinced of the necessity, the cost can g0 om 
on the expense account. en 
Stock options also come in handy foi = 
the firm that wants to give tax-free pa) ae 
to its employes. To see how this works, aH 
take the corporation that grants its em§ | 
ployes the right to buy, at $95 a share, = 
its stock that is worth $100. oe 
An executive of the firm waits, say, @ ‘ , 
year and a half, then checks the market * 
to find that the value of the stock has 
risen to $110 a share. He buys 100 shares rela 
at $9,500. After another six months, dur qual 
ing which the market value of his stock Gon 
has risen to $115, he sells his 100 shares ute 
for $11,500. | a 
Total gain realized by the executive te 
in using his option comes to $2,000. Fet- oat 
eral tax on that profit will be at the cap- Pi 
ital-gain rate, which at most is 26 peg. - 
cent—or $520. This leaves him with me 
$1,480 to spend. That amount of spent- 0 
ing money, for an executive already :. 
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se‘. .. To relieve tax pressure: 
health aid, cars, camps 


10re Bening $50,000 of taxable income, is 
ion. B ihe equivalent of more than $4,424 in 
800 odinary income. 

in-§ These devices—used with discreet re- 
in- 8 ard for the law—are enabling industry to 
ent. B sive executives and other employes more 
eth. pending money in the face of high taxes. 
Direct services for employes also are 
vel being provided on a growing scale. 

ual. Some firms make a staff of doctors and 
nurses available to guard the health of 


and & workers. Company lawyers and account- 
tive Bats also can provide valuable services 


for employes—particularly executives—in 
fling out tax returns and other chores 
that require legal knowledge. 





i. There's almost no limit on the list of 
2B ecreational facilities that companies set 
art up for workers and their families. As a 
NYS H vesult, thousands of employes and their 
tec B tmilies have the free use of swimming 
ith pools, tennis courts, gymnasiums, lending 
Is, @ libraries. It all comes under the head of 
adding to the general welfare of em- 
- ployes—a necessary business expense and, 
ls thus, deductible. 
” For the company executive, special 
- dining rooms save valuable lunch time 
cy and, incidentally, save money for the 
. “FE executive. Company cars, sometimes 
MN ® lanes, are made available to top em- 
ved ployes for these same purposes and with 
r the same incidental benefits to employes. 
on Some companies maintain country 
cubs for the use of employes and their 
i families. Dues, if any, are small. Other 
i firms keep hunting or fishing lodges, 
vel often for use in entertaining customers, 


Et but usable by employes, too. 
hts ; ; pone 
Fancy hotel suites in cities such as 


wf New York and Washington, with meal 
a costs going on the bill, are a legitimate 


expense for firms whose representatives 
foe ‘sit those cities on business. Since these 
nay "OMS are paid for, it’s only good sense 
” 8 keep them in use. 

A few companies even run full-fledged 
vacation resorts. There employes en- 
joying vacations—with full pay—can 
_.— take their families and spend two or 
ket three weeks at little, or no, expense. 
has All these things, to be sure, must be 
related to the firm’s business in order to 
qualify for tax deductions. Yet recrea- 
xf “onal facilities, for example, do contrib- 
ref Ute to health and morale of workers. 

End results of these varied practices 
ive 8 the same: The company grants benefits 
2. that its employes might otherwise be buy- 
»p-§ 2 On their own, and at far lower cost 
than employes would encounter in buy- 
ing the services with ordinary taxable 
income. Workers, in effect, get pay raises 
that really are worth something—in spite 
of taxes. 
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sWeromberetther) 


National Bank 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 





Condensed Statement of Condition 


as of June 30, 1953 


Resources , 





Cash on Hand and on Deposit with \ 
Federal Reserve and Other Banks . . $114,206,051.73 f $298, 109,622.49 


U. S. Government Securities. .. . . . 183,903,570.76 | 


Other Bonds and Securities .............. 28,180,537.39 
Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank. ........... 645,000.00 
LOGNSGNGNSOOWING. 2c kK ee ees 93,574,237.70 
ane ea ae a ee 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable... ..........2. 1,008,358.22 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit. ....... 97,585.66 
Ea ene a ee ee 159,083.93 
$423,774,425.39 
Liabilities 
RT wer au eee ose $ 6,500,000.00 
Na sr cone Wek erenis 15,000,000.00 > $ 28,061,062.81 
Undivided Profits ........... 6,561,062.81 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses ....... 1,673,163.70 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1953. .........0.. 227,500.00 
INIT 203.5 cb cat CORON AN wc co Sets 5. bay NS Se 393,064,503.04 
MEAN TERDRNMN 2 5 iver tat Je~ 15, 'gm seine-ve Wha eae aos 611,300.24 
Lotions Gh Gretat ISS10G ss ss kk eels ee 97,585.66 
errs MERGE 5 ccc cea. ios Seva eh We alana eed 39,309.94 
$423,774,425.39 


A Sound Place to Bank... since 1834 


~~ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - 
=~ 
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The 


- Golden Flood 


... racing toward the sea 
: over the rails of 


Western Maryland 


Immense tides of ripened grain already begin to pour 
out of the Midwest. Trainloads of wheat flood toward 
tidewater, where ocean-bound ships await cargoes for 
hungry markets overseas. 


Those ships in unending procession move to berths 
under the towering grain elevator at Port Covington— 
Baltimore terminus of Western Maryland Railway. One - 
after another they complete their load under the gushing 
spouts and head to sea. 


As Western Maryland is the direct route from America’s 
heartland to the Port of Baltimore, so this busy road is 
also an essential link between the thriving Midwest and 
all the heavy industrial centers of the East. That’s a 
fact traffic managers well know. It’s a fact you might 
find valuable in your business. 


Whenever you have goods that seek a market, East or 
West, consider shipping via Western Maryland. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic 
East and West 





Free- flowing freight, like water, seeks natural channels. 
That helps explain why, among the 130 U.S. Class I 
Railroads, Western Maryland stands fifteenth in density of 
freight traffic. 











Business Around the World 
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>> With Korean peace hopes mounting, businessmen abroad are setting about 
repairing trade links with Communist China and Russia. 
British business group, in Peiping, has a big trade deal lined up. 





French businessmen returned from Peiping a few weeks ago with their version 
of a Chinese trade agreement. 

New Italian company, just formed, will promote trade with China. 

Japanese are moving to increase trade with China and Siberia. 

The Argentines and Russians, after considerable bargaining both in Moscow 
and Buenos Aires, have just come to terms on a big interchange of goods. 

This is just the list for the last few weeks. It doesn't include lesser 
deals between Western and Eastern European countries. Nor does it include 
so-far-unsuccessful attempts, as in Western Germany, to work out deals. 

Pressure for more East-West trade is increasing rapidly now. 

U.S. policy of keeping the lid on this trade won't be changed any time 
soon. Washington, watching the pressure building up under the lid, expects a 
big blowoff. Responsible governments still co-operate with U.S. policy. 

















>> Point to remember is that in Britain and France business groups, not gov-= 
ernments, are making these large-scale trade arrangements with China. Both 
British and French governments officially frown on the expeditions to Peiping. 
It's easy to see why. Look at what the British businessmen worked out: 

These Britons agree to sell to China metal products, machinery, electric 
appliances, communications and transport equipment, chemicals, textiles, 
medicine and surgical equipment to a value of 84 million dollars. 

In return, the Chinese will ship an equal value of vegetable oils, tea, 
Silk and other products. Mostly nonessentials--to be traded for essentials. 

British Government officials doubt that any immediate expansion of British- 
Chinese trade will result. Export curbs will prevent the sale of many British 
items to China at this time. London won't relax the bans now. 

British exporters negotiating in Peiping are simply gambling on some relaxe 
ation after a Korean truce. They figure that then they will have an inside 
track in re-establishing the former lucrative China trade. 

Small barter deals are being made by the British Government with Russia. 
For example: British tin plate and herring for Russian canned crab and salmon. 

Other negotiations are in the works with Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 
Nonstrategic products are involved. London is pretty careful about what is 
sent East these days. British Government has had its fill of adverse criti- 
cism from across the Atlantic. 

But British businessmen don't seem to feel the same restraints. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-~- (Continued) 


>> French Government has the same cautious approach as the British on East- 
West trade. The Japanese and West German governments are bolder. They are 
quite openly behind business attempts to build up this trade. 

The Argentine Government, too, is actively promoting trade with the Comme 
nists. Long negotiation has just resulted in a big barter agreement with 
Russia covering two-way trade worth 180 million dollars. 

American and British exporters (among others) will be interested in the 
list of goods Russia promises to send to Argentina. Included are coal, oil, 
steel products, railway cars, precision instruments, agricultural machinery, 
electric generators, oil-field equipment, drugs, dyes. 

If Russia comes through, there will be plenty of new competition in the 
Argentine market, now getting back on its feet after a good crop year. * 











>> Meanwhile, Argentina and Chile are making much of a new economic pact they 
have just signed. Its aims are very big and very vague. Purpose apparently is 
to form a kind of customs union and promote economic ties between the two coun- 
tries. Neutral observers don't expect concrete results very soon. 


>> Chile has its hands full with a difficult price problem in copper. 
Chilean Government has been trying to sell copper at 36% cents a pound in a 
world market paying 30 cents or less. Unsold copper is piling up in Chile. fe 
Government revenues in Chile are highly dependent on the "take" from eS 
copper. Squeeze, therefore, is on the Government. 
Chilean copper price must fall. It's just a question of time. When it ' 














does, the American-owned companies mining copper in Chile may have to take it on Tec 
the chin. The Chilean Government will cut the copper price and probably will a 
take all or most of the reduction out of the companies' pockets. This could be in 
pretty serious, since company costs and taxes will stay high. : 
5 lar 

>> A neighboring country, Bolivia, is worse off than Chile. to 
Bolivian prices and wages have been scooting up since the three big tin th 
companies were nationalized last autumn. The boliviano was devalued in May. hi: 


Tin sales are insufficient to keep Bolivia going. Fear in Washington is that 
extreme leftists will take over the Bolivian Government. 

In this extremity, Washington makes a proposal. The U.S. is prepared to 
buy Bolivian tin for one year at the world-market price at time of delivery. 

The U.S. also will double Point Four aid to Bolivia (now 1.5 million 
dollars a year) and offers to send a commission to Bolivia to help work out a 
long-term solution for its economic ills (i.e., reduce its dependency on tin). 

U.S. tin offer is really political. The U.S. doesn't need more Bolivian 
tin right now. But the Bolivian Government has been crying for a long-term 
contract. One is now offered--for its bolstering effect. 

Nobody seems to know how much tin is being mined nowadays in Bolivia. Na-= 
tionalization of tin disrupted things considerably. Many foreign engineers 











left Bolivia. Replacements are hard to find. Mining supplies are running low. t 
Tin deliveries against a U.S. purchase in January have been slow. U 
Bolivia already is selling part of its tin production to British interests . 


at world-market prices. Odds are the U.S. offer will be accepted. A year ago ‘ 
the Bolivians balked at $1.21% cents a pound for their tin. Now they will get 
around 85 cents. Bolivians are learning the hard way. 
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In Text: 





HOW TAXES RETARD 
THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


High Rates Breed Monopoly, Forced Sales 


of Small Companies, Senate Group Says 


Here is an appraisal of the present high-tax 
structure of the Federal Government as it 
affects small business. It is the unanimous re- 
port of the tax subcommittee of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. 

Appointed first in 1951 under the 82d Con- 
gress, the tax subcommittee has worked under 
the chairmanship of Senator Hendrickson 

_ {Rep.), of New Jersey, for two years. He was 
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The earliest studies of this subcommittee led to several 
recommendations for modifications in the excess-profits tax to 
ease the burden of such taxes on small new companies formed 
subsequent to Jan. 1, 1946. These proposals were incorporated 
in the Revenue Act of 1951 and have been of important bene- 
fit to a sizable number of new, small, growing enterprises. 
However, the subcommittee desired more information from a 
large segment of small businesses whose owners were unable 
to come to Washington and a series of hearings was scheduled 
throughout the country. Seven such hearings have been held 
in Bridgeport, Newark, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Birming- 
ham, Chicago and Cleveland. 

The recommendations contained in this report are in large 
part drawn from the testimony of the witnesses heard in these 
cities. In all, 121 witnesses were heard. With few exceptions, 
the witnesses were owner-managers or important staff mem- 
bers in truly small enterprises ranging from 4 to as many as 
500 employes. Most of the witnesses represented manufactur- 
ing concerns where capital investment was extremely impor- 
tant, or firms whose sales are in the line of capital equipment 
such as machinery or tools and dies. There were, however, 
among the witnesses some professional accountants and sev- 
eral retailers. 

Although all small businesses, whether incorporated or not, 
are faced with problems resulting from today’s high federal 
tax levels, this report will concern itself almost exclusively 
with corporate businesses. Those enterprises operating as part- 
nerships or proprietorships are numbered in the millions and 
represent a significant part of our economic being; nonetheless, 
their tax problem involves the rate of the personal or individ- 
ual income tax rate, and, for purposes of simplification, is ruled 
outside the boundaries of the present study. 

Secondly, this report will not employ any set definition on 
what constitutes a small corporate business. On the other 
hand, since the problem at hand involves levies on the income 
of corporations, a workable definition will necessarily lean 
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renamed chairman of the subcommittee under 


the 83rd Congress. 


Other members of the tax group are Senator 
Thye (Rep.), of Minnesota, Senator Ferguson 
(Rep.), of Michigan, Senator Sparkman (Dem.), 
of Alabama, and Senator Humphrey (Dem.), 
of Minnesota. 

Text of the major findings and proposals in 
the report is given below. é 


heavily on the amount of income any business might have. 
Your committee has never attempted to divorce artificially 
small business from big business, nor does it wish to imply 
that the basic nature of this problem differs between the small 
independent enterprise and its larger competitor. Any such 
difference in the impact of high tax rates appears one of de- 
gree and of timing, since the large corporation is often able to 
alleviate the direct effect for a rather prolonged period. This 
represents a marked contrast from the typical small enterprise 
which is unable to raise equity capital from external sources. 
Moreover, for many new companies, there is a period when 
the firm must grow or perish; to remain static is to become a 
business fatality. 

Finally, this report will confine itself to taxes on corporate 
income and related imposts with the exception of brief men- 
tion of estate taxes as they apply to closely held corporations. 


Nature of the Tax Problem 

The final report of the Senate Small Business Committee of 
the 80th Congress stressed the problems of small business in 
the fields of financing and taxation. Even during that short 
period of relatively low taxes between the end of World 
War II and the outbreak of war in Korea, the tax problem was 
paramount in the scale of business worries. In the words of 
that report: 

The principal reason for small-business mortality is 
inadequate financing. [Previous efforts of the Senate 
Small Business Committee have been devoted in great 
degree to the creation of additional sources of financing 
for small companies, such as the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation.] Before considering the use of tax moneys 
to provide financing to small companies the tax structure 
should be reviewed and revised to improve the capacity 
of small companies to finance themselves out of earnings 
and to attract outside capital. This will not only reduce 
mortality of small businesses, but will increase the ability 
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of owners of small businesses to resist the pressure caused 

by income and estate tax problems to sell out to larger 

companies. 

In its annual report covering its activities during 1951, 
the present Senate Small Business Committee also gave a 
high priority to the impact of federal taxes upon small busi- 
nesses and pointed out the nature of these obstacles in the 
following manner: 

The comparative levels of the tax burdens may be 
understood most readily in terms of relationships to tax- 
able income. Before World War II, corporate taxes 
amounted to only about $1 in $7 of taxable income. Dur- 
ing the war, the corporate income tax reached the level 
of $2 in $5 of income plus a substantial excess-profits 
tax. Today, the corporate income tax takes more than 
half of corporate net income and, when combined with 
the excess-profits tax, may take as much as $7 out of 
every $10 of corporate income. Personal taxes are higher 
than during the war period and today take $2 out of $5 
at the $10,000 level, $2 out of $3 at the $25,000 level, 
and $9 out of $10 at the $100,000 level. 

Tax levels such as these are serious for business gener- 
ally in that they restrict the capacity to grow through 
internal sources and reduce both the capacity and will- 
ingness of investors to invest in new enterprises. This is 
especially serious for the smaller businesses because such 
concerns usually do not have the compensatory advan- 
tages which are frequently associated with large size. The 
smaller concerns cannot buy as favorably or get as long 
credit terms or low interest rates as their larger competi- 
tors. Their ability to adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions, such as those dictated by the present warlike cir- 
cumstances is much less adequate than is true for the 
larger businesses. With taxes taking about 28 per cent 
of national income and with something more than 77 per 
cent of all taxes being federal taxes, it is not surprising 
that small businessmen frequently associate their troubles 
with matters of taxation. 

What these data mean to many small businessmen may 
be illustrated by the testimony of one witness. 

In the case of our company, our bill for federal taxes 
last year was about 2% times the earnings which re- 
mained. It was almost 4% times the amount our owners 
received on their investment, and doubtless nine times 
the amount they retained as a group after their personal 
taxes. In 1951 our sales were 70 per cent greater than the 
year before; our net earnings were less, so the tax col- 
lector got all the benefit of the increase. 

The impact of the rising tax levels can also be shown by 
the data furnished in connection with a hearing in another 
city. 


Net profit Net profit 
Fiscal year ended— Net sales before taxes after taxes 
Jan. 31, 1947*, $149,971.93 $3,102.12 $1,483.87 
Jan. 31, 1948 540,322.96 2,075.67 1,560.75 
Jan. 31, 1949 489,347.27 1,814.75 1,268.39 
Jan. 31, 1950 533,627.84 2,734.39 1,917.63 
Jan. 31, 1951 827,145.36 61,037.35 31,889.21 
Jan. 31, 1952 1,655,191.68 135,000.00 34,161.97 


* This was a 3-month period for an adjustment of the fiscal year. 


The problem of total tax burden and its effect upon man- 
agement and labor-management relations is well stated by a 
witness testifying in the subcommittee’s hearing at Bridge- 
port, Conn.: 

I would say that if anyone, in the Biblical sense of the 
term, has become his brother’s keeper, it is surely the 
businessman. 

For 1952, the normal tax on profits will be 52 per cent, 
with a 30 per cent tax on excess profits, with, however, 
the maximum take by the Government of 70 per cent of 
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all profits earned. Taxes as high as this, as all of us know, 
promote extravagances in business. In fact, the business 
management must be pretty resolute in mind to avoid 
indulging in extravagances. The question would be asked 
by many of its personnel as to why a company should not 
pay high salaries and high wages and everything else of 
this nature, and if necessary have it reduce earnings, be- 
cause the Government gets most of the benefit of earnings 
anyway. 

What will be the condition of business management 
and business ethics, when peacetime competition comes, 
if these extravagances are indulged in, as undoubtedly 
they will be, and are in many instances. 

Even labor unions make use of the fact that. where 
82 per cent of a corporation’s earnings may be paid to 
the Government, they feel that they are not asking much 
when only 18 cents out of every dollar wage increase will 
come out of the company’s pocket. This statement is 
made by them, even though there are such things as 
wage controls in effect. 

It seems to us and to economists in general that taxes 
should not be made so high as to destroy incentive or re- 
strict initiative. It is certainly not very comforting when 
a new business, through hard work, initiative, and a 
careful and prudent use of invested funds, a successful 
enterprise had been established, to know that over one 
half of the profit resulting from the effort is demanded by 
the Government in cash. That certainly would give any- 
one reason to pause who may be thinking of going into 
business. 

The Senate Small Business Committee has always pro 
ceeded on the basis that the preservation of a_ healthy 
competitive economy is the most significant single aim of 
anyone wishing to guarantee the solvency of the small-busi- 
ness community. Private abuse of monopoly power or Gov- 
ernment abuse of public power often pose threats to 
independent businessmen and we feel that any malady along 
these lines should receive prompt attention and sound 
treatment. 

Specifically, your committee during the past year held a 
series of hearings and received nine reports dealing with 
separate aspects of the monopoly problem. It has at all times 
watched closely the operations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, 
feeling that threats to competition should be met as soon as 
they arise. 

Therefore, your committee has been particularly concemed 
by the evidence it has received concerning the extent to which 
our present tax policies tend to monopoly and oligopoly. It 
is irrational in the extreme for Congress to pass laws and pro- 
vide funds for the purpose of maintaining competition and, at 
the same time, give every possible inducement through our 
tax laws for mergers and sales of small independent companies 
to their larger competitors. 

Already well aware of this problem, your committee had 
it pointed up when a letter was directed to the committee in 
January, 1953, from one of the men who had testified before 
the tax subcommittee some eight months earlier. During that 
period, what was and should have remained a sound, profit- 
able, independent business became a division of the largest 
company in that particular field. Excerpts from this young 
man’s letter follow: 

Our little, family-owned corporation was a gold 
mine. We fed it instead of bleeding it and it grew fabu- 
lously from a capitalization of $10,000 to become the 
largest . . . this side of the Mississippi in 16 years. Its 
growth was due to good workers, good machinery, good 
decisions in the front office, a good product, good service 
and customers who appreciated it. Other companies in 
our area in our line of work failed, held onto a meager 
existence, or grew, but, with pardonable pride, may I say 
that we grew fastest. 
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So there we were with a successful family-owned 
corporation on our hands . . . with a real problem. Our 
auditor kept telling us that the only way to get our money 
out of the business was to sell it, and take our capital 
gain... We were ina vulnerable position because we 
could not accumulate enough cash to get us over a bad 
time as individuals or as a corporation. Need I say that 
we could not accumulate sufficient cash because of the 
present burdensome tax structure. It is the darndest teel- 
ing to be part owner of a business worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and to have to borrow money to 
pay an installment on vour income tax. 

Had it not been for the present tax structure we would 
have laughed at the thought of selling our small business. 
Would Aladdin sell his lamp? . . . 

To be specific: The present tax laws were 90 per cent 
responsible for my family’s relinquishing control of the 
business . Give a good buyer 5 per cent credit for 
influencing our decision. The remaining 5 per cent is 
best described as the possibility of a “key man” leaving 
suddenly—tough to replace in a small organization—al- 
ways plenty of bright young men in a big one. 

In this instance, your committee was almost literally present 
when this one independent small business became part of an 
organization with which it had successfully competed. Thus, 
one more industry lost a large part of its healthy competitive 
complexion .. . 


Excess-Profits Taxes 

For all but the smallest corporations, the excess-profits tax 
represents the highest hurdle on the federal tax track. Im- 
posing a rate of 30 per cent on top of the normal and surtax 
levies of 52 per cent on all earnings above $25,000, the 
excess-profits tax results in a total tax bite of 82 cents out of 
every dollar earned above an arbitrarily determined normal- 
earnings figure. Your committee regrets that the terms used 
in tax legislation are words which inevitably arouse strong 
emotional reactions. No one can defend excessive profits and 
during a period of war or emergency, a method of heavily 
penalizing all earnings above normal levels does not seem too 
harsh when wages and prices are also frozen. Any serious re- 
flection on this subject, however, brings one to the conclusion 
that such high tax levels pose a most serious threat to our 
economy and, if long endured, will spell the doom of the com- 
petitive nature of our productive system. 

Profits can be taken out of war through renegotiation and 
other devices and the indirect control mechanism of high 
taxes can be utilized, if need be, through other taxes, so that 
the excess-profits tax is clearly not the only way to achieve 
these ends. On the other hand, your committee submits that 
there is no other tax so injurious to small business and so 
dangerous to our entire free-enterprise capitalism. The tax is 
an extremely unfair tax, since it is impossible to measure what 
is excess in the profits picture and to devise an equitable nor- 
mal base period. To a business which is unable to obtain out- 
side funds and must grow from within, the tax has the effect 
of being a damper on such growth at the moment when the 
concern begins to hit its stride in an operating and income 
sense. 

Moreover, the firm which is restricted from achieving its 
full growth could often bring competition into the market 
place which will serve the noble purpose of keeping prices 
down during an inflationary period. Or the stunted firm may 
be kept from bringing goods into the market which would 
render the tasks of the allocations authorities easier during 
times of shortages... 

The merits of the excess-profits tax had been debated be- 
fore the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950. During World 
War II, an excess-profits tax was levied which imposed a 
nominal rate of 95 per cent with a 10 per cent postwar credit 
which brought the effective tax rate down to 85.5 per cent. 
Even during an all-out war, however, it became apparent 
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that the excess-profits tax was bearing especially heavily upon 
smaller concerns... 

Your committee recognizes that the expiration of the excess- 
profits tax will result in a loss of revenue of approximately 
800 million dollars in calendar 1953 and twice that figure for 
a full 12-month period. Furthermore, your committee supports 
wholeheartedly a balanced budget at the earliest possible 
moment. On the other hand, thousands of small concerns pay 
excess-profits taxes, and all corporations, large or small, find 
that this tax tends to check growth, destroy initiative, and 
discourage sound and efficient management. 

One feasible alternative to the.abolishment of the excess- 
profits tax is an increase in the exemption level from $25,000 
to $100,000. Your committee estimates that such a rise in 
the minimum level of excess-profits taxation would result in a 
relatively minor loss of revenue (less than 8 per cent) and 
would bring substantial relief to a large number of small, in- 
dependent corporations. Even with this increase in the ex- 
emption, however, your committee strongly feels that the 
excess-profits tax should not be extended for more than six 
months. For any longer period, other methods of raising rev- 
enue must be devised which will be more equitable and less 
potent a threat to our free-enterprise system. 


Depreciation Allowances 

As the excess-profits tax was the levy which was most criti- 
cized by witnesses before the taxation subcommittee, the 
Treasury position on depreciation allowances was the tax 
practice which came in for the greatest degree of criticism. 
With corporation taxes taking 70 per cent from many small 
firms, each dollar of depreciation represents a saving of 70 
cents of additional capital which may be used to purchase 
new equipment or finance operations in an expanding econ- 
omy. 

Many recommendations for more liberal policies toward 
depreciation are based in part on a desire to reduce the total 
tax payment, but much testimony on the depreciation question 
represented thoughtful study of the problems of financial man- 
agement in a period of rising price levels and the fundamental 
question of what constitutes a sound depreciation policy. Il- 
lustrative of this, we may quote from one witness: 

For our last fiscal year, ending Sept. 30, 1951, the fig- 
ure which accountants call net profit before taxes was 
$921,000. Upon that sum we paid and are paying income 
taxes of a little over $515,000. That is more than 56 per 
cent of our earnings. Bad as that is, however, it is not the 
true picture. In reality, so far as management is con- 
cerned, our real profit was in the neighborhood of $820,- 
000. Upon that basis our income taxes were in excess 
of 63 per cent of our earnings. Let me show you what I 
mean. A good share of our physical assets, our buildings 
and machine tools, were purchased with honest money, 
dollars that were worth dollars, and not dollars that were 
worth 52 cents or 53 cents. As you know, for income-tax 
purposes, the additions to our reserves for depreciation 
each year must be based upon costs. Those additions to 
the depreciation reserve should equal each year the cost 
of replacement of wear and tear on physical assets during 
that year. 

If we bought a machine tool 10 years ago at a cost of 
$10,500, with an estimated life of 10 years, and a salvage 
value of $500, our depreciation reserve today, for that 
machine tool is $10,000. The tool is obsolete and should 
be replaced, but in order to replace it we will have to 
spend somewhere between $15,000 and $20,000 in order 
to get the job done. 

As we calculate it, the additions to depreciation reserve 
are short about $99,700 each year at current replacement 
cost. Since that $99,700 is not recognized as a deductible 
item upon our income-tax return, we must make, accord- 
ing to the accountant’s figures, something over $196,000 
per year to stand still, to break even, as we look at it. 
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I do not know the cure for this situation, but believe 
me, it is a real problem, and one that management must 
face in every decision it makes. 

Your committee recognizes the position of the professional 
accountant which is also held by the Treasury that deprecia- 
tion constitutes a charge which must be so calculated as to 
recover the actual investment in the asset over the period of 
its useful life. It also recognizes that most taxpayers would 
probably not wish to consider replacement costs as a basis 
for depreciation in a period of falling price levels. On the 
other hand, we are going through a period of severe difficul- 
ties for small concerns due to the necessity for financing a 
repricing of their assets as a result of the fact that prices have 
more than doubled since the prewar period and this doubling 
must be taken into the asset structure progressively as old as- 
sets are retired and new ones obtained. Since small concerns 
are usually marginal in their position and small in their capital 
requirements, it is difficult for them to meet this problem with 
outside financing. We do not wish to recommend a reproduc- 
tion-cost basis for calculating depreciation, but we do believe 
that management should have a greater latitude for judgment 
and should tie depreciation charges to its own policies as they 
relate to machinery replacement and the recognition of ob- 
solescence. 

Many businessmen complain about arguments with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as they relate to the length of 
life of an asset and an unwillingness to recognize obsolescence 
factors prior to actual replacement. We recognize that there 
can behonest differences of opinion on the question of length 
of life of an asset and we recognize that probably most of the 
figures in the Treasury’s length-of-life tables are reasonably 
sound insofar as physical life is concerned. However, we are 
going through a period of substantial and rapid change, and 
we should do everything possible to encourage small concerns 
to maintain their equipment on as modern a basis as possible. 
The Government has little to lose in the long run in terms of 
tax revenue and much to gain from any policy which en- 
courages modernization and increased productivity per man. 
From the point of view of defense, productivity is vital. 

Your committee is pleased to note that the new Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, T. Coleman Andrews, is taking 
the first steps toward less restrictive and burdensome depreci- 
ation policies and rulings. On May 12, 1953, the first of these 
revisions went into effect and was aimed at “reducing con- 
troversies between taxpayers and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue” in cases where the amount of difference is relatively 
negligible ... 


Taxation of Corporate Surplus Accumulations 

More than half of the witnesses appearing before the tax- 
ation subcommittee in its hearings throughout the country 
spoke of the need for a clarification of Section 102 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which deals with the taxation of un- 
reasonable accumulations of corporate profits. This is the 
clearest possible evidence that Section 102 continues to be an 
ever-present bogey to many small businessmen. Your commit- 
tee recognizes full well that some such penalty clause must be 
present in the Code to prevent closely held corporations from 
accumulating large corporate surpluses as a device for dodging 
personal income taxes. Your committee also feels that the 
Treasury Department has apparently been quite careful in 
levying taxes under this section. 

On the other hand, there appears to the small-business com- 
munity to be no clear set of criteria which are utilized by the 
tax collectors and which can be used by the corporation in 
determining its own policy on surpluses. Since the passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1938, the burden of proof has rested 
on the taxpayer to convince the collector that his retention of 
earnings is “reasonable.” Therefore, the owners of small 
businesses are understandably afraid that the penalty will be 
assessed against them unless they distribute at least 70 per 
cent of their earnings in dividends. 
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Few small businesses are able to employ accountants or tay 
lawyers who have had any broad experience in dealing wi} 
Section 102 matters. Such advisers are likely to be overly 
cautious in counseling the corporation in this field and ma, 
sometimes lead their clients to make decisions on the basis of 
a fear of Section 102 rather than on more rational and prac 
tical business considerations . . . 

On several occasions during the hearings, members of yoy 
committee or its staff members took occasion to comment op 
the Treasury’s policies on Section 102 and to inform the wit. 
ness that less than 1 in 1,000 corporate tax returns are ques. 
tioned on unreasonable accumulations of corporate surpluses 
Some of the replies from small businessmen seemed to indicate 
that the policies of the field offices of the Bureau of Interna] 
Revenue differ from central-office policy ... 

Therefore, your committee recommends that the Treasyy 
Department compile and publish a set of criteria whic, 
businessmen can use in determining whether they are running 
a risk of penalties under Section 102 of the Internal Reveny 
Code. The rule-of-thumb 70 per cent distribution figure seems 
too broad to qualify as a statement of Bureau of Internal Rey. 
enue policy. Furthermore, your committee recommends that 
the burden of proof of “reasonableness” should rest with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Surtax Rates on Corporate Incomes 

At the present time, the normal tax on all corporate profit 
is 30 per cent; this figure is scheduled to drop to 25 per cent 
on April 1, 1954, unless Congress revises present tax laws, 
For all corporations having a net income of over $25,000, 
surtax of 22 per cent is levied on all earnings above the 
$25,000 figure. 

Your committee found that all witnesses appearing befor 
it were cognizant of the nation’s need for revenues and real: 
ized that the normal tax and surtax on corporate profits pro- 
duced a major portion of the money raised by the Feder 
Government. 

Generally, there seemed to be general agreement that 
firms enjoying profitable years during a period of stres 
and high governmental expenditures should be required to 
make a full contribution to the Treasury. Furthermore, man 
witnesses volunteered that their own businesses could survive 
and remain efficient even with a tax burden of 50 per cent of 
all their earnings. Until Apri] 1, 1954, the combined norma 
and surtax rates will total 52 per cent; after that date, the 
total tax will automatically fall to 47 per cent, unless new 
legislation is passed. 

On the other hand, many small businesses, particular) 
when they are competing with large corporations, find that the 
surtax exemption of $25,000 is far too little to allow them to 
plow their earnings back into the company at a rate which 
will make them effective competitors in their industry. Fo 
that reason, widespread support developed for an increase it 
that exemption from the present $25,000 to $100,000. An al- 
ternative proposal was also strongly advocated which would 
grant tax credits for anywhere from $25,000 to $100,000 
which are taken from earnings and reinvested in the company. 
Of course, any such increase in the surtax exemption must be 
combined with protective devices which will preclude the 
proliferation of a horde of smaller corporations formed to take 
advantage of this feature. 

Your committee feels that a revision in surtax exemption 
should be given high priority by the tax-writing committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives as soon a 
revenue considerations permit. In 1953, $25,000 does not 
extend very far in expanding a plant, in increasing inventory, 
in replacing obsolete equipment, or in buying a new machine. 
It is a generally accepted truism that “no small business cat 
remain static—it must either expand or die.” A young and 
small business must be successful enough to expand and com 
pete effectively with its larger rivals or be resigned to ao 
insignificant role in its industry. 
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An investment by the Federal Government in these new 
ot small businesses through increasing the surtax exemption 
yould be repaid many times in coming years through in- 
ceased earnings, lower costs, and a stronger economy. 


Estate Taxes 


Your committee is deeply concerned with those forces 
yhich lessen competition and compromise the free-enterprise 
sature of our economy. Testimony which was given to the 
tation subcommittee lent credence to reports that estate 
taxes often lead to the disappearance of small or medium-size 
independent businesses or their merger with the dominant 
segment of an industry. At the present time, the 15-month 
period which is granted executors of an estate to pay taxes 
can be extended to as long as five years at the discretion of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Your committee 
recommends that the Commissioner be as lenient as possible 
in granting these extensions when control over a closely held 
small business is at stake. In these years of high taxes on indi- 
vidual incomes, as well as on business earnings, it is all but 
impossible for the major owner of a closely held corporation to 
diversify his holdings sufficiently to give the estate sufficient 
liquidity to meet death levies. For the same reasons, his heirs 
are often unable to meet the estate-tax payments without sur- 
rendering control of the company. Furthermore, since there is 
little market demand for the securities of a small, closely held 
corporation, the sole remaining source of funds for meeting 
estate taxes is represented by other companies in the same 
industry who are able to utilize the equipment, inventory and 
good will of the concern. 

One witness who appeared before the subcommittee in 
Newark, N. J., told of his firm’s start in 1919 when two men 
left the biggest company in the roller-bearing industry and 
set up their own shop. Their efforts succeeded and, in 1952, 
their company was owned by six sons of one of the founders 
and had a net worth of approximately 1 million dollars. This 
businessman said: 


If one of the five or six stockholders should die, we are 
not liquid enough to take up his shares. We do not have 
enough cash in the bank to pay income taxes for last year, 
much less hope to buy out the estate of a decedent. The 
widow and children of the decedent will need some money 
to live on, and the only source of income is money that is 
wrapped up in the company and the only way to get it is 
to sell. 

Since little companies are generally individually 
owned, death inevitably forces a substantial cash in- 
heritance tax demand on any small-company owner's 
estate. Then the small organization that had managed to 
survive competition and income taxes must raise the cash 
to meet this tax, or be liquidated by sale or merger, 
which is happening at an alarming rate. 

The effect, then, of the present system of taxation is to 
accentuate the trend toward concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few, while the Department of 
Justice spends great effort prosecuting the monopolies 
that are forced into existence by our tax system. 


Your committee’s second recommendation in the field of 
estate taxes is that a full-scale study be made of the influence 
of death taxes in forcing the sale or merger of independent, 
small businesses to larger corporations. To the extent that such 
a study will involve the determination of human motivations, 
it will call for many subjective decisions. Nonetheless, a 
survey should be made for the guidance of Congress. 


Findings and Recommendations 
As a result of its hearings and studies in the field of the 
impact of federal taxation on small business, your committee 
presents the following findings and recommendations to the 
Senate and to its tax-writing group, the Senate Finance 
Committee: 
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1. All the testimony taken by the Senate Small Business 
Committee and all of the surveys it has undertaken show that 
the excess-profits tax is an inequitable, unjust levy, difficult of 
administration. This evidence underlined the desirability of 
calling upon the House Ways and Means Committee, the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Treasury Department to 
propose alternate methods for replacing revenue lost by the 
termination of the excess-profits tax to the extent that they 
regard such revenue as absolutely essential. As a minimum 
alternative, an excess-profits tax exemption for corporations 
earning under $100,000 seems indicated to your committee. 
Such an exemption would result in a relatively minor loss of 
revenue (it is estimated that firms earning under $100,000 
pay less than 8 per cent of the dollars raised by the excess- 
profits tax) and would bring the present $25,000 minimum 
figure to a more realistic level so far as small businesses are 
concerned. 

Since the conclusion of your committee’s investigation, how- 
ever, President Eisenhower has sent a tax message to Congress 
in which he asked a six-month extension of the excess-profits 
tax in the following words: 

Though the name suggests that only excessive profits 
are taxed, the tax actually penalizes thrift and efficiency 
and hampers business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which must depend 
on retained earnings for growth. These disadvantages of 
the tax are now widely recognized. I would not advocate 
its extension for more than a matter of months. However, 
under existing circumstances the extension of the present 
law is preferable to the increased deficit caused by its im- 
mediate expiration or to any short-term substitute tax. 

2. More reasonable policies on depreciation allowances 
should be the goal of congressional and Treasury Department 
action within the next year. Your committee feels that present 
Treasury regulations covering amortization of plant and 
equipment are unduly restrictive and adversely affect the new 
and growing company. Your committee recognizes that 
revenue losses might result from a reform of the depreciation 
schedule which would rule against its immediate adoption, 
but all the evidence at hand indicates that any such loss would 
be temporary and would be more than counterbalanced over 
a period of a few years. The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and the Treasury Department should 
undertake comprehensive studies in this field at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

3. The business community should be given a set of easily 
understandable criteria which would be followed in enfore- 
ing Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code, which deals 
with unreasonable accumulation of corporate profits. Your 
committee also recommends repeal of the provision of the 
1938 Revenue Act which shifted the burden of proof of 
“reasonableness” to the taxpayer. 

4. At the earliest possible date, the exemption trom the 
surtax rate on corporate income should be lifted from the 
present $25,000 to $50,000 or $100,000. Your committee feels 
that the higher limit would allow a successful growing busi- 
ness in the small or medium-size bracket to become an effec- 
tive competitor to his larger rivals. An alternative proposal 
which has been suggested to the committee would be a 
method whereby tax credits might be given to firms for the 
first $25,000 or $50,000 which is reinvested in capital 
equipment. 

5. The impact of death levies on many privately held 
small businesses all too often results in forced sales to com- 
peting firms in the same industry. Furthermore, the threat 
of inheritance and estate taxes provides a strong inducement 
for the principal owners of any such corporation to “hedge” 
against the possibility of death through such sellouts. At the 
present time, your committee is not in a position to recom- 
mend specific reductions in these rates, but it does appear that 
further studies would indicate methods of administering and 
collecting estate taxes which would lessen this danger point. 
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(This poge presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 



















HE AMERICAN PEOPLE in the last election voted for 

a fundamental change—but at the end of six months 
they cannot be said to have experienced it. 

They may not get this change for another year or 
more—and with respect to some major policies, they 
may not get it at all. 

No single aspect of the new Administration’s per- 
plexities demonstrates more vividly this continuity of 
the Truman decisions than the budget situation now 
ahead of us for at least two years. As a consequence, 
taxes that the Truman Congress ordered repealed are 
being extended, and the Democrats eagerly assist in 
embarrassing their opponents by voting to retain those 
high taxes. Deficits are bigger than before. Budgets re- 
main unbalanced—all because both sets of politicians 
are afraid to cut expenses. 

Instead of making a clean break with the extravagances 
and misguided policies of spending in the last Adminis- 
tration, the President and his associates find themselves 
disbursing virtually as much tax money as heretofore and 
for the very purposes which the American people repudi- 
ated in the last election—namely, economic and military 
aid abroad beyond the capacity of our taxpayers to pay. 

Foreign aid is still based on the illusion and imperti- 
nence that the Europeans have to be bribed to refrain 
from embracing Communism. 

America, moreover, is still wedded to a defense pro- 
gram which assumes it is our obligation to police the 
world while our major allies fail to do the rearming so 
vital to their own defense. 


With military policy, foreign policy, fiscal 
policy and economic policy intermingled in the ““Wash- 
ington mess,” it is not surprising that the Eisenhower 
Administration has not begun to function on its own. 

It is incumbent upon the President, however, to begin 
soon to give the people an Administration covering at 
least four factors that influenced the electorate last 
autumn in its negative verdict against the Democratic 
Administration. The people asked for: 

1. Integrity in public office. 

2. An end to “soft” or “pinkish” policies toward 
Communist doctrines or Communist infiltration in 
the United States. 

3. An honorable termination of the Korean war. 

4. Reduction of taxes. 

On the matter of appointments to office and im- 
proper influence in governmental decisions, there is 
every indication that the new Administration has 
heeded the warnings of the election. 


AFTER SIX MONTHS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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On the question of anti-Communism, the Eisenhower 
Administration is tending toward the “soft” side. It 
is fumbling the anti-Communist problem as did the 
Truman Administration. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself, for instance, by his speech 
at Dartmouth University gave exaggerated importance 
to alleged “book burning” and reflected on his own 
Department of State. This is climaxed now by the 
President’s further mistake in making it possible to use 
taxpayer’s money to pay for books on topics other than 
Communism, but written by past or future traitors to 
the United States Government. Such books, it is now 
stipulated in a new official order, are entitled to the 
prestige of a government stamp of approval. No matter 
what crimes their authors may have committed, their 
books—even by an Alger Hiss or the Rosenbergs—it is 
now ordered, must not be barred from Government 
library shelves abroad. The Congress will surely find it 
necessary at an early date to correct such a naive at- 
titude by prohibiting in the forthcoming appropriation 
bill the use of taxpayers’ money to advertise such 
examples of American “culture.” 

On the question of Korea, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has concurred in the Truman terms as written 
in the proposed armistice and has bitterly criticized 
the South Korean Government for hesitating to sign. 
Yet the Chinese Government at Peiping escapes re- 
sponsibility for signing the document as a belliger- 
ent, although Red China was formally declared by 
a United Nations resolution in February 1951 to 
be an aggressor in Korea. The Red China Govern- 
ment is not to be bound by the armistice—for it 
does not acknowledge any control over the 1,000,000 
“Chinese volunteer” troops now in Korea. The Tru- 
man Administration from the outset avoided mak- 
ing an issue of it. 


So, in a sense, it’s a Truman-Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration which has been in power for six months. 
The American people hope that before long the present 
Administration will cease to be a mere extension of the 
Truman Administration. For the majority of the voters 
want a Republican Administration that is 100 per cent 
against Communist infiltration, that will re-establish 
the honor and prestige of the United States in the Far 
East, and that will comply with the demand of the 
American people for lower taxes. 

Everything, of course, cannot be done in six months 
—but it is only twelve months before the next congres- 
sional-election campaign will be under way. 
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Soft, pliant, leather in matching shades or solid colors 
enhances the smart interior of the Ninety-Light Convertible. 


At the country club... down at the beach... out 
on the open road . . . Oldsmobile’s lithe and lovely 
Ninety-Kight Convertible fits right into the picture! 
Like all Oldsmobiles, it’s a car that’s designed for 
delightful driving ... a breezy beauty that’s loaded 
with looks and packed with power! And you'll feel 


that power the moment you take the wheel. You 


‘touch the accelerator—and the mightiest “Rocket” 


Engine of all time surges into action. You take a 
corner—and Power Steering* takes over 80% of the 
turning effort. And to stop—you just pivot on your 
heel ‘and the gentle brawn of Pedal-Ease Power 
Brakes* halts you in a hurry! So if you’ve a yen for 
real motoring pleasure . . . for the thrills of a “Rocket 
Ride” <<< stop in today at your Oldsmobile dealer's, 


Make a date with a “Rocket 8”! 


*Optional at extra cost. 


Car illustrated above: Ninety-Eight Convertible Coupé, 


A General Motors Value. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world's 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of Dec. 31, 1952): $8,201,689,368.88. 
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California long staple cotton, with a harvest last year of 1.825.000 bales worth 
$327.846,000, is California’s largest cash crop. The reason is mechanization — the 
thousands of mechanical pickers, the gin equipment and compress machines 
purchased from Eastern and Mid-West manufacturers ...and much of it financed 
by this California-wide bank. Bank of America financing since the 1930's has been 
a vital factor in the development of California as a leading cotton producer. for 
the crop was practically non-existent in the state only two decades ago. The 
phenomenal growth of this new industry is another example of how Bank of 
America’s vast resources and progressive policies are building California... and 
creating a market for the manufacturers of the nation. 
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Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 


a Representatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank 


of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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